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THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, OR THE BRAVO. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTERS Ill, AND IV.—CONCLUDED. 


AGITATION. 


“Yet sang she Brignal banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen,” 

“How do you like the air, Janet?” asked Marian Lovat, when 
she had finished the burthen. 

The two companions were sitting alone, and Miss Thom had 
been gazing for some time past, with surprise and uneasiness, in 
the other's face. 

“* How do I like the air, Mirren?” said she. ‘The air is well 
enough: but why do you sing so loud, and look so wild, and speer 
at me with a suddenness that is enough to make a body jump! Ye 
are no weel, Mirron—there’s a flush on your cheek, and a glare in 
your eye, and, I misdoubt me, fever in your blood and in your brain ! 
Ye have no been weel ever since that weary walk to the brig of 
Alva; but ye were aye so stout that ye’ll no acknowledge that ye 
got a fright at the sudden apparition of the stranger, and the skreigh 
we gave when we saw him, that has settled on your speerits. Go 
to your bed, lassie, and first pray, and then sleep, and ye’ll be weel 
the morn. Go to your bed,” added Miss Thom, while the tears 
came into her eyes—‘“ and I'll never vex you again, Mirron, and 
never argue and flyte with you so long as I live, and never—never 
—never more call you the bravo’s bride!” 

Marian attempted to laugh; but the next moment she rose sud- 
denly, and throwing her arms round her friend’s neck, hid her face 
in her bosom, and burst into tears. Miss Thom wept for company ; 
but in spite of the promise she had just made, flyted all the while. 

“Hoot!” said she, ‘‘ what for are ye greeting! It’s naething but 
mysteries. Get up, ye tawpie! I declare I thonght ye had more sense!” 

«Tt is only weakness,” said Marian, faintly. 

‘“‘ That is just what is astonishing to me! I never saw you greet 
before, except when your mother was called hame.” 

‘«T will do what you advise, dear Janet ; I'll go to bed, and try to 
pray, and—” 

“Try to pray ! 
the like of that ?” 

“‘T will pray,” said Marian, faintly, “and I'll try to calm my 
spirits—and perhaps,” (with a deep sigh,) ‘I shall be well in the 
morning.” 

This little scene took place many days after Marian’s first inter- 
view with the stranger. The second meeting had been quite as 
accidental as the first, the third less so, the fourth—but why ex- 
plain what every body understands? Who cannot picture to them- 
selves the short, easy, and natural stages of such an intercourse ! 
And yet there were some points in it far from common. Marian felt 
that she loved, and was beloved ; yet no word of warning, no hinted 
hope, had ever passed the stranger's lips! There was between 
them—in all things but one—the confidence of love. Their eyes |" 
conversed—their souls mingled—their very air and gestures, the 
slightest working of the features, were as the words and signs of 
an intelligible language. 

There was an enthusiasm in the stranger’s character, which it 
would have been difficult for a girl like Marian to resist ; but there 
was also a certain something in his air, which, while it invited 
familiarity, brooked no intrusion. He seemed to be naturally frank 
and open ; but the circle of his confidence was limited and impassa- 
ble, and an inquiry which even pointed beyond, either roused him to 
fierceness or plunged him into the deepest melancholy. He abhor- 
red the past—he dreaded the future—he lived only for the present. | 


Goodness be about us! Heard ever any body 








His thoughts, although not habitually gloomy, were familiar with | 
murder ; and he seemed, in his own language, to have “a taste | 





for robbery.” 

But, on the other hand, his information was so extensive, and his 
sentiments so noble and generous, and so deeply tinged with those 
golden hues of romance which were the prevailing colour of her 
own character, that Marian, when walking by his side, was often 
haunted by the beautiful melody— 

“Tf thou'lt be mine, the treasures of air, 
Of earth, and sea, shall lie at thy feet ; 
Whatever in fancy’s eye looks fair, 
Or in hope’s sweet nusic is most sweet, 
Shall be ours, if thou wilt be mine, love! i 
1 


* Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall talk in each stream, 
The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream, 
In our eyes—if thou wilt be mine, love! 


But, in the meantime, the suspicions that had so oddly attached '' 





H | distractedly, and her awakening ear was filled with exclamations 


| it was a dream!” 


to the stranger, from his very first appearance at Banff, ‘gained | 
ground daily. A thousand little circumstances appeared, which, 
although individually trifling, formed in their union a body of at } 
least presumptive evidence. Mr. Thom, who was the zealous 
agent of the secret trial that was going on, at length bethought | 
himself of the serving-lasses, who had left their situations at the || 
time of Major Lovat’s conflict with the robber. These, who were 
in number three, had all left the town immediately after; but one || 
had lately returned in bad health ; and Mr. Thom, who was in the | 
commission of the peace as well as his friend the major, did not |) 
hesitate to arrest her on suspicion. The poor girl was so much ter- | 
tified, that she fainted on being introduced to the magistrate. Her | 
evidence, bowever, was important, inasmuch as she confessed ] 
having seen one of the robbers one night that her master’s house || 
was stripped of a quantity of plate, and her description of his person || 
tallied so completely with that of the stranger, even to the minutest | 
particulars of dress, that there was no longer any doubt. The only | | 
extraordinary thing was, that the man should have remained so long || 
in the scene of his exploits ; but this species of infatuation is fre- | 
quently observed even among experienced and hardened villains. | 

The warrant for his arrest was actually prepared; but before | 
serving it, Mr. Thom, with Scottish caution, sent out the witness, | 
under charge of one of the officers, to take a view of the party, as | 
if accidentally. The result was, that she “* thoaghs he was the | 
man, but cauldna and wouldna swear till him.” On being asked || 
why she had never before avowed having seen the robber, her reply | i 
was, that she had been advised by a friend to conceal it, as she || 
might otherwise get herself into trouble. Who was this friend? || 
With some hesitation, (accounted for by a flirtation that had been | 
between them,) she named Mr. Franks, Major Lovat’s servant.— 
The warrant was of course cancelled. 

We may imagine what were the feelings of Marian, when, day 
after day, this interesting and tormenting subject was canvassed 
before her. Frequently she repaired to the romantic walks round || 
Duff-house, where the stranger passed the greater part of the day, | 
for the very purpose of warning him of the degrading rumours that |, 
filled the town. But on these occasions, as the word rose to her | 
lip, her heart seemed to die within her, and she remained mute. || 
She dreaded to ask herself, whether it was owing to a fear of 
wounding his noble spirit, or to a worse and more terrible appre- 
hension, that her silence was owing 

Miss Thom’s visit had been paid for the express purpose of car- ; 
rying her the news of the warrant being issued for the stranger's 
apprehension : she having run out in the midst of the proceedings, || 
with the natural love of young ladies for disseminating information. | 
Marian, however, was evidently unwell ; and Miss Thom judiciously | 
resolved to avoid exciting her by any tale of the kind; but, unfortu- || 
nately, she delivered it, by way of some indemnification, to one of || 
the maids, as she passed through the hall; and the latter ran at || 
once to her mistress to relieve herself of the burthen. Marian | 
neither screamed nor fainted : she said that she felt better, and in- 
stead of going te bed, that she should take a walk. She threw on 
her shawl and bonnet, walked leisurely along the road till she was | 
out of sight of the house, and then flew with the speed of the wind |) 
toward the craigs of Alva. 

The stranger was gazing over the parapet of the bridge, when 
she stood by his side with the suddenness of an apparition. 

‘Good heavens! what is the matter?” he exclaimed, with a || 
start ; “you are flushed—panting !” 

“Think not of me!” said Marian—“I come to talk of you. | 
There is no time for ceremony! I have only to ask you—without | 


preface—without comment—are you aware that there is a warrant | 
for your apprehension in town t” 

The stranger stood thunderstruck for an instant, and grew deadly | 
pale ; but immediately recovering his composure, he said, in a low, 
calm tone, 

“Let them come, then—I shall not be taken alive !” 

“Man, tell me what you fear!” said Marian, grasping him by the | 
arm, and fixing her eyes wildly and even fiercely on his face. 

“ The gallows!” 

“T will not believe it!” she shrieked. 
you can be—” 

“But I am!—all you fear, and worse than you fancy—guilty— 
miserable—lost !”’ 

She fell senseless at his feet. 

When she recovered from her trance, he was hanging over her 








“It is impossible that |) 


| that could only have burst from a heart full of love and despair. 
“ Was it a dream!” said she, opening her eyes—“ oh! say that 


“ Dream for one day longer,” replied he, raising her, and sud- 
denly assuming a cold, stern, and even haughty demeanor. “Your 
information was premature—at the worst it was but prophetic, and 
I have yet time to prepare. Adieu, for the present.” 











lieve the equivoque of the scene. 


| lous eagerness. 


| north of Scotland. 
| the Banff robbers of August last. 


Even this interview, strange to say, did not throw any light on 
| Marian’s perplexity—if we should not rather say, that she continued 
wilfully to shut her eyes. That some calamity had befallen him, 


| the effect of youthful indiscretion, which his own sensibility, and 


perhaps even the letter of the law, magnified to a crime, she had 
long suspected ; and hence arose what she was determined to be- 
His manner at parting, more 
especially, she thought, had been full of a sullen dignity, which a 
pitiful, skulking robber—a nightly thief—could not have assumed, 
were it to save his ignoble neck. At any rate, she was of opinion 
(somewhat late, indeed) that it was now full time to ascertain his 
real character; and she solemnly resolved that if, after the lapse of 
another day, he did not redeem his implied pledge, by revealing 
himself, she would never more return to the bonnie banks of the 
Deveron, and the craigs of Alva. 

When she reached home, however, it was not withont conster- 
nation that she found that the warrant had been actually filled up, 
but afterward destroyed. Was it still possible to imagine, that 
there had been any equivoque in their conversation ' Did it not ap- 
pear, only too plainly, that the stranger was completely aware of 
the proceedings that were going on against him? Could his know- 
ledge of her mistake have proceeded from any thing but a secret 
league and understanding with the witness, on whose simple word 
his liberty and perhaps his life depended. 

The next morning, being called into town on some family mat- 
ters, she learnt that the mail had arrived unusually soon, and she 
| therefore waited a few minutes to inquire for letters. Among the 
| despatches was a newspaper, which, as soon as she got into the 
cross-road that served as an avenue to her father's house, she un- 


i folded and began to read. Her thoughts, however, were absent, 


and ever and anon she raised her head to look in the direction of 
the main road which led toward their favourite walk. Soon her 


| heart beat and her cheeks grew pale, for she saw the stranger. She 


lingered a while to observe whether he meant to approach her ; but 
he was walking rapidly in the direction of the town. The next mo- 
ment, however, he appeared to change his intention, and came 
bounding toward her. 

«Can it be,” he said, “that the mail has already arrived!” 

* Yes, this is a paper of to-day.” 

He snatched it out of her hands, and turned it over with tremu- 
His face was flushed, and covered with perspira- 
tion ; his hand shook, and his knees seemed to bend beneath him. 


| But the next moment, the colour faded from his cheeks; the 


moisture stood in large drops upon his brow, like beads of ice on 
white marble; and his eyes, fixed with an expression of horror upon 
the paper, appeared to be riveted there by a spell. Marian ap- 
proached till she was close beside him, and took the paper out of 
his hand without uttering a word ; having first distinctly observed 
(as she thought) the paragraph which produced his extraordinary 
emotion. 

“Miss Lovat,”’ said the stranger, solemnly, “ you must dream no 
more !”" 

He gazed for a moment mournfully on her face ; and then sinking 
| upon his knee, took her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

Marian was at once surprised and affected. She did not with- 
draw her hand, and the stranger seemed to want resolution to give 
itup. But the struggle was at length over; a few scalding tears 
| mingled with his long, last kiss; and, rising hastily, he withdrew 
| and was soon out of sight. 

Marian, at that moment, and on that spot, could not trust herself 
to read the fateful paragraph; but, keeping her finger still pressed 
convulsively on the place, hurried home, and locked herself in her 
own room. On unfolding the newspaper, the paragraph, when at 
length read, ran as follows : 

“ Reward of five hundred pounds. Whereas the gang of house- 
| breakers, names unknown, who committed in Warwickshire, two 
years ago, the offences specified below, and who were supposed to 
have gone to America, are now ascertained to be lurking in the 
It is believed that they can be identified with 
Their leader is now a man of 
about thirty years of age, tall, handsome, and genteel looking. One 
of his hands is always concealed, either by a glove or a black silk 


handkerchief, and there is the scar of an old wound on one of his 


thumbs. A reward of five hundred pounds is hereby offered.” etc 
Marian was seen, soon after, by one of the servants, examining 
minutely the robber’s thumb, which still retained its place upon the 
mantelpiece ; and the circumstance excited observation, from its 
being known that, so far from touching it, she had hitherto covered 
her eyes with her hands whenever it was produced. When the 
servant re-entered the room, she found her mistress lying sense- 
less on the carpet. The family, it may be supposed, was greatly 
alarmed ; but when Marian awoke from her fit, as it was termed, 
she seemed to have suffered so little injury, that the preparations 
were not interrupted for entertaining that evening a large party. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE DISCLOSURE. 


The hour of feasting came, the house was lighted up, and all was 
brilliance, merriment and confusion. 
horses and running of carriage-wheels, as they arrived, with calling i 
voices, and lights wandering from room to room, and flitting among 
the out-offices, gave a character of animation to the scene, such as 
had rarely been witnessed at Banff. Marian never looked so 
beautiful as on that night ; but the flush on her cheek was so high, | 
and the brilliance of her eye so dazzling, that the gazers were struck | 
with a kind of wonder distinct from admiration. She was gay to | 





extravagance, and laughed and talked without ceasing; but once : ‘ ‘ E . 
|| bill yesterday up to the present moment, informing him that it was | 


was observed to pause in the midst, and press her hand upon her 
brow with a wild and terrified look. 

Did I no tell ye, Marian,” said Miss Thom, looking fondly and 
delightedly on her lovely face—“ did I no tell ye, that ye would be 
weel the morn?” 

‘“* Yes—yes,” replied Marian, hurriedly, ‘I remember—but let 
us laugh now. Where is the use of looking as if a rope—hush!— | 
hush !—let us be merry !” and she laughed so wildly that some of 
the company turned round to look at her in surprise. 

** Mirron, dear,” said Miss Thom, with an alarmed look, as she 
put her arm round her neck, “come here, I want to speak to ye. 
Ye are no well yet! Try and compose yourself—go to your bed— 
and greet, Mirron, greet if ye like ; but dinna laugh again !” 

Marian, however, sprung from her side to join the dancers, who 
had now formed their sets. But Miss Thom, after whispering with 
some of the elder guests, ordered the music to cease ; and Major 
Lovat, putting his arm round his daughter's waist, led her out of | 
the room. Marian yielded without a word. Her head dropped | 
upon her bosom—the flush faded from her cheek—the light died in 
her eye—and, when she turned round at the door, in obedience to 
a whisper from her father, to curtsey a general good night, she was 
as wan, and still, and ghastly as a corpse. The guests departed | 
immediately after ; the lights were extinguished, and the house of | 
feasting sunk into silence and darkness. 

Major Lovat did not undress that night. He was uneasy about 
his daughter ; and stole on tiptoe to her room-door, every now and 
then, to listen. In one of these excursions, he was surprised, in the 
midst of the profound stillness of the hour, to hear a distant footfall. 
The sound came apparently from a closet where the plate was || 
kept. It was repeated. The door of the closet he saw, by a pass- 
ing glimpse of the moon, was open; and the old soldier, forgetting 
everything but victory and vengeance, shouted, ‘‘ Thieves! thieves!” 
in a voice of thunder, and sprung forward like a tiger. 

The cry of her father fell upon Marian’s self-conscious ear; and | 
springing from her bed, she rushed out into the passage, and flew 
like lightning after him. At the moment a figure darted from the | 
piate-closet, and, eluding Major Lovat, vaulted through an open || 
window, and disappeared. } 

“The stranger !” screamed Marian—‘ the stranger! the stran- | 
ger!” and fell all her length upon the floor. 

Mr. Thom’s plans were not absolutely ripe ; and even after see- | 
ing the advertisement ir the newspaper, he contented himself with 
setting a watch upon the motions of his future prisoner. After this 
daring attempt, however, which explained the cause of the infatuated 
man’s lingering so long in scenes where he must have known that 
every step was dangerous to his life, it was impossible to hesitate. 
At any rate, although Major Lovat had seen the robber too suddenly 
and too indistinctly to be able to recognise him, his daughter, who had 
at once identified him with the stranger, would, in all probability, | 
by the time his trial came on, be well enough to give her testimony. 
This, in fact, was the grand link that was wanting in the evidence ; 
and, together with the vast body of presumptive proof, could not fail 
to lead to conviction. The stranger, who appeared to have con- 











! 
| 


sidered himself secure from detection by the darkness of the pre- || 


ceding night, was accordingly arrested, as he sat at breakfast in 
the inn, quietly reading the newspaper, which had just arrived by | 
the mail. 


town of Banff, as soon as this decisive step became public. Busi- 
ness was totally suspended ; hurrying groups were seen flocking 
from all quarters through the streets; and by the hour of cause, | 


the house of Major Lovat, where the prisoner was to be examined, 
previous to committal, was surrounded by a dense crowd of men, 
women and children. The local magistrates, and the principal | 
gentry of Banff, ladies as well as gentlemen, were assembled in the | 
dining-hall; when a storm of mingled hooting, yells, groans and 
cheers from the populace without, proclaimed the arrival of the hero 

of the scene, handcuffed and strongly escorted. | 


From the instant he had been arrested, a very curious change 
had taken place in the demeanor of this remarkable person. In- 
stead of the grave, melancholy, anxious expression his features had 
worn before, they were now lighted up by a feeling that might have | 
been taken, by an observer ignorant of the circumstances, for joy. 
His step was elastic, his eye bright and steady, and his bearing bold 
and free. 

“He will dee hard, yon chap!” remarked some of the crowd, as 
he passed through them. 

“ Ay, ay! he’s game till the back-bone !” replied another. 

‘“‘He’s a brave fellow and a bonnie,” said the women, “and 
shame fa’ the loon wha would crow over a fallen fae! Skreigh, 
cummers, for the bauld and bonnie! hurra!”—and as he entered 
the house, the noises of disapprobation were drowned in cheers. 

The prisoner’s handcuffs were taken off ; he was placed standing 
at the bottom of the table, in front of the magistrate ; and the busi- | 
ness commenced. We do not, however, pretend to give it in de- | 
tail, or in proper order; being only anxious to state what was | 





Some of the guests, who had |; 
come from a distance, were to remain all night; and the tramp of || 
| 


| elicited in the course of the examination, which embraced a variety 
| of charges. 

| The advertisement was read, and the description found to tally 
with the appearance of the prisoner. 

Miss Lovat’s maid stated that she had found a copy of the adver- 
| tisement, (now produced,) which appeared to have been cut out of 
| newspaper in her mistress’s room; and that she had gathered 
| from what Miss Lovat, who was now ill of a fever, said at the time, 
| that the stranger had been deeply agitated when he saw it. 
| Here the prisoner appeared to lose his self-possession for a mo- | 
; ment, and grow exceedingly pale. { 
| ‘The landlord of the inn declared that the prisoner had paid his | 








exceedingly probable he should leave Banff early in the morning. | 
He had been out the whole night, and did not return till daybreak. 
| The persons employed by Mr. Thom to watch the stranger’s | 
| motions, stated, that they had seen him prowling about Major Lo- 
| vat’s house the greater part of the night. They lost sight of him, | 
however, about the time of the attempt at robbery, having followed | 
to some distance another person, whom they at last discovered was 
| not their man. 
Mr. Thom’s female witness said that the prisoner resembled in a 
| remarkable manner the robber she had seen in her master’s house ; 
but that, owing to the state of alarm she was in at the time, she 
| had not observed him with sufficient distinctness to be able alto- | 
| gether to swear to his identity. 
| Major Lovat stated, that he does not see very well without the 
| aid of an eye-glass ; but that his impression of figure, height, and 
| general appearance, was, that the prisoner and the man who had | 
attempted to rob his house the night before, were the same indi- 
vidual. His daughter, who laboured under no weakness of eye- | 
sight, had identified him at once. (Here the prisoner started, | 
| uttered some angry exclamation, and grew alternately red and pale.) | 
| She was at present too unwell to bear the excitation of questioning | 
| on such a subject, but he hoped she would be able to give her evi- | 
|dence on oath at the trial, to which he had now no doubt they | 
| would send the prisoner. 
Major Lovat then described the conflict he had had some time | 

ago with the robber ; declared his conviction that that individual | 





| was the same whom he had seen last night, and whom he now saw | 
|| recovered his speech, and completely absolves his antagonist from 


before them ; and finally produced the dead thumb. 


| A-rush took place at this moment among the audience, who 


| seemed to feel the most intense curiosity to see the prisoner. He | 
appeared to be petrified with amazement at the sight of a thumb, 


| which, the reader is aware, the robber had sunk, as he imagined, 


| 

in the pond. | 
“Does the chiel no ken his ain thoom?” remarked some one in | 
the crowd, and a slight titter ran through the room ; but this inde- | 
cency was instantly repressed by the magistrate. The black silk | 
handkerchief was then unwrapped from the prisoner’s hand ; and, | 
as every one present expected, it was found to be minus the thumb! | 
At this close of the accusation there was a silence for some | 
minutes in the hall, which partook of the character of awe. Even | 
Mr. Thom, now that his favourite object appeared to be accom- 


|| plished, was struck with a kind of remorse ; and his daughter, and | 


many of the ladies—especially those who had been most violent | 


| against the stranger—were so overcome by their feelings that they | 
|| it—hurra! hurra! hurra!” 


sobbed aloud. 

In the midst of the stillness of the moment, the audience were 
electrified by the sound of singing in the next room; and Major 
Lovat got up in agitation from his seat as he recognised his daugh- 
ter’s voice. The strain rose shriller and shriller— 


| 


“ Yet sang she Brignal banks are fair, 
And Gretna woods are gay ; 

1 wish I was with Edmund there, 
To reign his queen of May—” 


| and Marian Lovat, with dishevelled hair and frenzied eye, rushed, | 
like another Ophelia, into the hall. 
“ Have you slain him?” she shrieked, as the sight of the crowd 


7 e ° e ‘ || } j j p j } | 
It is impossible to describe the excitement which prevailed in the || and the array of justice touched the jarring chords of memory— | 


‘monsters, have you murdered him? He is innocent—he is inno- 
cent!—” And at the same moment getting a glimpse of the | 
stranger, she sprung forward with a wild scream, and threw herself 


|| into his arms, and hid her face in his bosom. 


“ Look up!” cried he, “my love—my life—my Marian! With 
an angel's lips you speak the truth of an angel. I am innocent! I 
am innocent !—and the powers of hell shall not prevail against me!” 

While this extraordinary scene was going on, Major Lovat stood 
rooted to the spot by shame, rage and wonder. 

* Remove the woman !” he at last shouted, in a voice of thunder; 


and Marian, whose senses appeared to have been restored by the 


shock she had sustained, was received into the arms of Miss Thom, 
and her other companions, who crowded round her to screen her 
from the gaze of the company, although they did not, or could not, 
remove her from the room. 
| “Has the prisoner any witnesses—or any thing to say?” de- | 
| manded Major Lovat, sternly. 
| ‘The stranger was about to speak, when a man suddenly stepped | 
| out before him. It was Franks—great-coated, booted and gloved, 


| as he had been when he last appeared before his master. 
‘‘ Being on my way to Aberdeen,” said he, “to take my passage | 


| for America, I could not pass by without paying my duty to your | 


|honour. With regard to the present case, having been a soldier, | 
like yourself, and familiar with cuts and wounds, I can speak to a 

point which I think has escaped you, owing to the weakness of your 

| eyesight. The thumb which the prisoner wants is a left-hand 
| thumb ; while the thumb which your honour took so neatly from 
| the rascal who could not rob you, but who robbed me of a good | 
| place, is a right-hand thumb !” | 


‘ 





This announcement excited much confusion ; which ended, when 
a surgeon was called forward and confirmed the fact, in a general 
cheer. So complete a revolution had taken place in Mr. Thom’s 
feelings, that he jumped forward and shook Franks heartily by the 
hand; but the latter, who did not seem much gratified by the 
familiarity, took the earliest opportunity of getting out of the crowd, 
and was seen no more. 

“Gentlemen,” said the prisoner, “ in defending myself from this 
extraordinary charge, I shall not detain you many minutes ; but 
there is one thing which I do not clearly understand. Will you do 
me the favour of allowing me to look at the newspaper advertise- 
ment said to have been found in Miss Lovat’s room ?” 

It was handed to him; and, after glancing it over, he turned the 
back of the fragment. 

“Tt is needless,” continued he, ‘to explain how this mistake oc- 
curred ; but my agitation was caused by this, not the other side of 
the paper ; and, although it is here somewhat damaged by the scis- 
sors, I can repeat the paragraph from memory.—‘ Sir William B— 
has not yet recovered speech, and is not expected to live twelve 
heurs; the situation, therefore, of Mr. ——, the heir of Lord H—, 
is a critical one. The duel was fought under peculiar circum- 
stances, and on the spur of the moment ; and so great is the want 
of witnesses throughout the whole transaction, that, in addition to 
his remorse for taking away the life of a companion in so trivial a 
quarrel, and the loss of his thumb, which was amputated in conse- 
quence of his wound, large odds are offered at Brooke’s that Mr. 
—, one of the most promising members of the aristocracy, will 
swing on the scaffold !’”’ 

When he had concluded, a shout rose from the audience that 
might have awakened the dead. 

«Do you hear, Marian?” said Miss Thom, her voice broken by 
sobbing ; “do you understand, my poor lassie?” 

Marian kissed her friend’s cheek, and pressed her in her arms. 

‘Your sympathy with me, ladies and gentlemen,” resumed the 
stranger, “is very gratifying”—and his voice faltered—* very de- 
lightful to my feelings ; and it encourages me to think that you will 
not be displeased to hear the paragraph which this morning gave a 
new turn to my spirits :—‘ Sir William B—, strange to say, is in a 
fair way of recovery. The case took an almost miraculous turn at 
the moment when it was expected to terminate in death. He has 





any thought of dishonour. Mr. , in the meantime, is supposed 
to have taken refuge in Banffshire ; but all the country papers in 
the kingdom are requested to copy this paragraph, that wherever 
he is, he may at once return to his anxious friends, and to the so- 
ciety which he adorns!’ And now, gentlemen, all I have to add 
is, that as Lord Fife, whom I have the honour of knowing person- 
ally, is expected to-day at Duff-house—perhaps is already arrived— 
I shall very speedily be able to offer you a satisfactory confirmation 
of my story.” 

“There’s nae need—there’s nae need!” cried Mr. Thom— 
‘we're a’ fules, every one of us, Mr.—Sir—my Lord !—and sae ye 
maun just dinner wi’ me and my brother fules! and forget it a’.”” 

“‘ Forgive my warmth,” said Major Lovat, extending his hand— 
“but, by my honour, there is another subject on which you and I 
must have a precognition by and by. In with ye, lasses—in with ye. 
Friends and neighbours, adieu. Ay, ay—skreigh away—up with 


That evening, after dinner, when Mr. Thom began to look wise 
and talk oracularly, he said apart to Major Lovat, 

‘‘ What do you think I found when I shook the fellow Franks by 
the hand? That he has nae mair thoom than your daughter’s joe ! 
And wha do ye think has eloped frae the town to-day? The jaud 
wha did a’ but swear to the identity of the stranger and the thief! 
And what do you think she confessed aforehand? That Franks 
himsel’ was the Bravo o’ Banff!” 

“ And what do you think,” said the major, “was put into my 


|| hand two minutes ago? Have you speculation enough in your eyes 


to read? No? Then let me put on my specs and try. 
“* Masor—Being now fairly out of your clutches, and being 
willing to save the present or any future prisoner, when it can do 
myself no harm, I avow myself to be the sole author of the Banff- 
shire robberies. The opportunities were obtained by means of 
gallivanting ; but the ladies themselves were ignorant, till too late, 
of the use I made of their good nature. My gratitude would have 
secured you from any attempt, had I not been provoked to it by the 
taunts of one of my dearies, who reproached me with attacking 
other people’s property when I dared not lay a finger on that of the 
brave and fiery Major Lovat. Finding myself here accidentally the 
other night, I made a second attempt, partly out of pique for the 
loss of my thumb ; but I do assure you—and having assured you, I 
care not a straw whether you believe it or not—that if I had sue- 
ceeded in carrying off the spoil, I should have sent it back to you 
next day, with the compliments of your loving friend and servant, 
‘ FREDERICK FRANKS. 


vo” 


All we have to add is, that the precognition with which the 
stranger was threatened by Major Lovat, was duly gone into, and 
ended in the young couple being sent for trial, handcuffed together, 


|| and ¢ransported! 


Lunatics.—Instead of a lunatic asylum, the province of Antwerp 
possesses a lunatic village. It is called Gheel, and the poor crea- 
tures are allowed to roam at large in it; and where their infirmity 
does not incapacitate them, the inhabitants give them work. Many 


|| districts in the Netherlands send their lunatics to reside in this 


village, and pay for their board and clothing. It has been found 
that where one cure is effected under confinement, ten are brought 
about by kindness and absence of coercion. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





LOVE, LUCK AND HORSEMANSHIP, 
OR MY FIRST STEEPLE-CHASE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


Ir was the first week in July, when, having taken the honours of 
a uate, after a five years sojourn within the classical courts of 
old Alma Mater, I strolled into the repository in Stephen’s-green, to 
bid adieu to old H——, who for thirty years had horsed us of Trinity. 
It was a sale-day, and a blank one too; the world was out of town. 
There were few to sell, and fewer yet to buy. A hack not worth a 
hay-band, was knocked down to an aspiring linen-draper, who 
wanted “something smart” whereon to dust himself occasionally. 
I saw him regularly jockeyed with infinite satisfaction, as he had 





once dunned me, even unto payment, for “a beggarly account” of 
gloves and pocket handkerchiefs. Although he did not venture to in- 
vite me to be of the multitude of his counsellors, as I had broken 
his windows upon the evening I had paid his bill, that did not pre- 
vent me from pointing out certain beauties in the quadruped then 
beneath the hammer, which even had escaped the auctioneer himself. 
Indeed, aecording to my showing, the cardinal virtues of horse-flesh 
were concentrated in that matchless animal. Yet human judgment 
is fallible, and the steed did not realize the qualifications ascnbed to 
him by the puffer and myself; for, as the Evening Post soon after- 
wards announced, Mr. Lawrence Lutestring was run away with 
upon the rocky road, and the excited courser, not content with de- | 
molishing sundry ribs of the unfortunate cavalier, had, from an in- | 
firmity of vision, come in contact with a loaded jaunting-car, and | 
the concussion was so awful, that the company were deposited in a | 
wet ditch, and the vehicle rendered hors de combat. ‘ 

I was about to leave the yard, when old Phil, prime-minister to | 
the repository, jogged me on the elbow. “ Stop a minute—it’s worth 
while, sir. There’s a queer one coming out—he’s the devil, to be sure. 
Och, if he had but temper; but here he is.” While he spoke, a rat- | 
tling high-bred dark bay horse issued from the stables. He was in 
the lowest condition imaginable; but, notwithstading his poverty, 
he was the ruin of a noble animal—he was far from being hand- 
some; the head was coarse, the shoulder thick ; but he embodied 
some good points, and, though cross-made, to an experienced eye 
his “ ensemble” was excellent. Archy, my best man—as honest a 

room as ever won a living, whispered, ‘if he had not the goin him 
- was the biggest villain under the canopy,” and before the animal 
had made the third turn down the run, I had come to a similar con- 
clusion. 

The groom stopped when he had gained the vantage ground. 
“There, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “ there’s what Teall youth 
and beauty; there’s the maker of a fortune, and no mistake. The 
lady who could refuse any thing to a man with such a daisy cutter 
under him would be hard to please indeed—run him down, Lanty— 
that’s action and elegance—come, sir,” to a tall, raw-boned young 
grocer—“ that horse was foaled for you—a gentleman of your figure | 
should never cross any thing but blood—this here horse is young | 
Selim ; he’s own brother to Mouse-catcher ; cousin to Morgiana, P| | 
up to fourteen stone with any fox-hounds in the kingdom’—but | 
Selim appeared wy! to profit little by his respectable relationship; | 
he had a ree look, a blemished knee, was fired behind, and had killed | 
a man into the bargain; for he had run off with a drunken helper, | 
and broke the rider’s neck against the frame-work of the stable-door— | 
now, in company of sober cits, requiring “ steady roadsters,” and | 
“useful family horses,’ Selim found little favour; and the young 
grocer, even to become a lady-killer, would not bid a sixpence. | 

“Gentlemen, I put him up at fifty,” said he of the hammer—‘‘no | 
reserve in this case—none, upon honour—owner gone to the Penin- 
sula, and orders for sale absolute. Selim is a beautiful charger; | 
steady with arms,” and here he addressed a corpuient personage, 
who, asit appeared, wasin the yeomanry ; “he would carry youupon | 
eng ore delightfully; his courage is only equalled by his training; 

1is late master would ride him toa battery.” A battery—may heaven | 
forgive him! Selim had never seen a corporal’s guard relieved in | 
his life; a cracker would raise him sky-high, and a squib send him | 
across the broadest part of Sackville-street. Still, not a whisper | 
from the company, and the auctioneer proceeded—“ gentlemen, we | 
must sacrifice him—orders peremptory, say forty for the beautiful | 
and gentle animal :’’ “gentle,” ejaculated the grocer, “and that after | 
killing a groom.” This was indeed a home hit—the auctioneer 
coughed—“ hem—hem—rather unfortunate, but mere accident after 
all—say thirty, gentlemen—twent y—ten—do, give mea bid.” “ Five,” 
roared a jingle owner—“‘ ten,” said Archy—“‘ fifteen” shouted the puf- 
fer—“twenty’’ cried I—the hammer fell—and the brother of Mouse- 
catcher was mine. 














Now, I verily believe, that the whole history of Selim was apo- || 


cryphal, except the solitary fact of his having finished a stable-boy. 
In one thing, however, Archy and I were unanimous—that to a her- 
ring-cadger he was worth the money, provided he would carry the | 
baskets. We brought him to the country—bled, fed, blistered, and | 
physiced him, ‘secundum artem,” turned him out upon a fine salt | 
marsh, and left him “to fulfill his destinies.” 

At this memorable period of my life, the north of Ireland was 
celebrated for its sporting associations. The Boyne, the Doagh, the 
Newtownbreda hunts were all in full force ; and few of the larger 
towns wanted their own particular club. Many private gentlemen 
were also masters of hounds, and kept their cabiiestane nobly. 
Then the giory of *‘ The Rangers” was in its zenith—their country 
and members were alike extensive; and no gentleman attached to 
field sports within thirty miles, whose rank and fortune would 
authorize his admission, but was enrolled in this celebrated club. 
The members met annually in the county town, attended by a pack 
of fox hounds, and ie gallant following.” They lived liked “Irish | 
kings,” played high, drank deep, seldom went to bed, gave dashing 
balls, and set the country in a blaze weeks before, and months af- 
terwards. Alas! all this is over; the club is no more; the pack is 
scattered ; the kennel a ruin; “The Rangers fill the narrow house :”’ 
and where in Ireland could rank, and wealth, and influence, be con- 
gregated now? 


Into “ The Rangers” I had been recently admitted ; their meeting || 


was fixed for the middle of October, and the cup, with other valuable 
plates, were then to be contested. The cup had excited unusual 
interest, and had been challenged by a dozen members, good men 
and true, and each having, or believing he had, an excellent 
chance of winning it. The race was three miles, over Hibernice a | 
sporting, Anglice a break-neck, country—the weights thirteen stone. | 
There were already eight candidates in full preparation. Six de- 
pended on their own horses—good, fat, honest, weight-carriers—but | 
two had gone to considerable expense, and had secured at “a large | 
figure,” celebrated racing-hunters “ for the nonce.” 

“What will not young ambition?” In spite of this mighty array, | 
I boldly added my name to the list of challengers. I had a slashing | 
four-year-old mare, whose strid: and action were extraordinary. As | 
there was no allowance for age or sex, the weights were certainly | 
against her; bot I was not the one to despair, and even to name her | 
in the match was an honour more than worth the entrance-money. | 

August came; Miranda was in beautiful condition; and eee | 
exhausted upon her training all the arcana of the racing-stable, and 
the experience of a life; while I dreamed of nothing but cups and 
conquest. Alas! these youthful visions were rudely dispelled, for, 








| man, left the club, visited the stable, and went quietly to rest, to be | 





ees 
one morning, Miranda was found halter-cast in the stable. She || 
was dead lame, and lame she continued for many a month after- || 
wards. To me and my master of the horse this was a sad disap- 
pointment. I took myself to grouse-shooting, and Archy to whiskey | 
and religion. Poor Archy, in the hours of business, was an indiffer- 
ent catholic, as the priest declared, that from the moment a horse | 
was put in training, he never “darkened a chapel door.” | 

August passed, and I would have willingly continued absent. To | 
witness the downfall of my ambition was painful, as Miranda was 
incurably lame. Other feelings were paramount; I was deep in | 
love, and at twenty-one that is a desperate concern. 

Rosa lived near me. I would have forgotten her, but that was im- 
possible. She was an heiress, gentle, and timid to a degree, and 
fearful of hearing she was beloved. Yet there were times when, if 
my advances were not encouraged, at least my suit was listened to, 
and an ill-concealed satisfaction told, that she was not indifferent to | 
my suit. Her coldness ‘‘-¥ me for the moment, and yet I left | 
her, persuaded that of all her sex she was best worthy of being 
wooed and won. 

I arrived home for a late dinner, discussed some old port, listened | 
to a long story, and was musing over the misfortune of my mare, 
when Archy popped in his head to ask “ if I would look into the sta- 
bles.” I followed him, and one glance told me that Miranda was | 
not to figure in the field. My eyes passed over the stalls, and rest- 
ed on a stranger in the corner, sheeted with my own covers. Ar- 
chy, with a knowing look, stripped the new comer, and the brother 
of Mouse-catcher was before me; and could this be he? The rak- | 
ish, tattered, rejected man-killer of the Repository, changed into as | 
fine a horse as ever followed a fox-hound! The mystery was quick- 
ly solved— Archy had visited the salt-marsh—found Selim so alter- 


ed as scarcely to be recognized; took him up and got him through | 
physic, and ready for wee For this, indeed, 7 was but lit- 
tle time; but Archy swore “slight training was best for a half-bred,” 
and Archy was right. 

For my own part, I could scarce believe my eyes, and examined 
Selim carefully, to assure myself of his identity. Every scratch 
upon his legs had disappeared; the blemish on his knee was hardly 
visible; he was now a sporting looking horse, and Archy swore, | 
“better than he looked.” 

Time flew, and every thing increased my confidence in the cousin | 
of Morgiana. His speed was easily ascertained, but of his fencin 
qualities we knew nothing. Any thing we took him at he execute 
well, and intricate leaps were for obvious reasons avoided. I had 
secured a gentleman to ride for me, who in steeple-chasing had 
covered himself with glory, and, with a reasonable hope of success, 
waited the result. 

And yet I never caused my competitors a thought. With the | 
lameness of Miranda, it had pleased them to conclude my racing | 
history. They heard, accidentally, that I had purchased a Lees in | 
town, and all they knew of him was, that he had killed a man, and 
been bought for a song. With thisinformation they rested satisfied, 
and decided that myself and man-killer were of “no consideration.” 


|| I kept my own counsel, and when it was necessary to remove to 


the vicinity of the race-ground, I procured accommodation for my 
establishment at an obscure farm-house, and our incognito was as | 
perfect as if we had never left our stables. _ 
But there was one to whom my proceedings were not indifferent, | 
and that one was my gentle Rosa. With all a woman’s tenderness | 
she had sympathized in my disappointment; she knew my secret, 


|| for ours were young hearts, and what agitated one breast could not 


but interest the other. 

The evening before the eventful day, I stole from the club-room, | 
to exchange the jargon of the field for a téte-a-téte with my pretty 
mistress. “Hot with the Tuscan grape,” I urged my passion with 
more than common ardour, and Rosa listened. Just then her maid 


|| disturbed ns, and brought me a letter that had been forwarded by 


express. I broke the seal—death to my hopes! My rider had been 
threwn from a coach-box, and lay, with a broken arm, at a country 
inn, some ten miles distant. 

Rosa remarked my agitation. 

‘Is there any thing wrong, Arthur?” 

“ Yes, dearest, I am indeed a luckless cavalier; K has met 
with an accident, and Selim is consequently without a rider.” 

“ And will he not run, then ?” 

Half a minute determines, peenenty as well as the consideration | 
of half a year, and in that brief space had formed my resolution. 

“ He will run, Rosa; but with me upon his back, what chance 
can he have with the best riders in the kingdom opposed ?”’ 

“ But the danger, dear Arthur—” : 

“Ts not greater than fox-hunters encounter thrice a week.” 

“ And is there really no more ?” 

I assured her there was not, and shortly afterward bade her good | 
night. This trifling occurrence elicited more from Rosa than all my 
studied efforts ; rm when I left her, for the first time I pressed her | 
to my bosom, and heard her murmur a prayer for my safety. 

Whether it was that unforeseen events call forth the latent ener- 
gies of the mind, or the consciousness that I was beloved by her for | 
whom I would sacrifice a world, that roused the ardour of my spirit 
I knew not, but I entered the crowded club-room with buoyant and 
excited feelings. The accident to my rider had transpired, and from | 
some I received sincere, from others ironical, condolence. i| 

“T hope, notwithstanding, that the homicide will run,” said the || 
president. 

“The homicide, as you are pleased to term him, will run; and, fo 
want of a better horseman, his owner will ride, and win—if he can.’ 

My tone and manner were not unmarked; and while some were | 
recommending me to effect a life insurance, I was coolly booking 
heavy odds, and so continued till every gentleman inclined to bet | 
them had been heartily satisfied. The jo ing at my expense sub- | 
sided fast—people began to look suspiciously, and Jemmy Joyce 
whispered his next neighbour, that the sooner he hedged the better, 
as the race was not quite so sure, I being, according to his parlance, 
“very like a lad who would make a spoon or spoil a horn.” Having 
balanced my book, I borrowed an old blue jacket from the hunts- 





Tr) 
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ready for the morrow. 
Morning came, and I felt rather queer: I began to discover that || 
it is no joke for nervous gentlemen to ride steeple-chases for the first 
time, under the critical examination of thirty thousand spectators. 
But an incident restored my hardiesse. At breakfast, a sealed parcel || 
was handed me by the waiter; it contained a beautiful pink and |) 
yellow jacket. No note accompanied it, but to the cap a scroll was 
attached, bearing, in a female hand, the motto, “may this be fore- | 
most!’ Whose might the fairy favour be? My heart whispered the | 
name, and I was not mistaken. i} 
The ground selected for the race was chosen with excellent judg- || 
meant, as it afforded to the mighty multitude an uninterrupted view | 
of the race, from its commencement to its close: from a circular 
valley the surface undulated gently, and the course, nearly elliptical, | 
stretched across the rising ground. In the same field the starting || 
and winning posts were placed. This was the favourite stand; a 
long line of carriages of every description occupied it. Ladies were 
there “ thick as leaves in Vall’ombrosa,” for vee | thing distingué || 
and beautiful for counties round was on the ground. ‘ 
At twelve o’clock a warning bugle was heard, and from their re- 
spective cantonments the horses slowly approached the same — 
each, as he entered the field, was scrutinized by a crowd of horse- ' 


men, who were assembled for that purpose at the gate. With short 
intervals, a gray, a brown and two bays passed review; they had 


| their respective admirers, but caused no great sensation, and ex- 


pectation “was still on tiptoe;”’ presently a buz was heard, a horse 
approached, and Firebrand, a noted racing hunter from Roscommon, 
appeared. He looked to be in capital condition, and from having 
won four cups already, his character was deservedly first-rate. 

“ But louder yet the clamour grew,” as the pet of the day, the far- 
famed English horse, Comet, eppensed, He was a splendid, tho- 
rough-bred chesnut, full sixteen hands high, and ‘looking every inch, 
a racer, I felt my cheek blanch as I examined him : he was indeed a 
formidable ppeey and as his late owner, Captain M——, reputed 
justly to be the best field horseman in the Basten, was to ride him, 
no wonder that I began to dread the contest. 

He was led off, and my forlorn charger was impatiently expected. 
In the few minutes which elapsed before his entrée, I and my man- 
killer were subjected to many a sporting jest ; at length the brother 
of Mouse-catcher appeared, and on he came with a careless toss of 


| the head, as if he had never finished a stable-boy; closely sheeted 


as he was, his appearance was very difierent from what had been an- 
ticipated: the knowing ones looked more knowing; and Jemmy 
Joyce exclaimed with agrin, that he seemed “ mighty like a Tartar !” 

While the horses were leading to the starting-post, I galloped up 
to the hill to the place my pretty mistress occupied in an open car- 
riage; “tell me, pray you,” said her cousin, “what spell is over 
Rosa ; know you the secret that robs her of the roses?’ “Shall I 
restore them?” I replied; and unclosing my top-coat, displayed m 
handsome jacket. When it met hereyes, her cheeks were dyed wit 
blushes, and left me at no loss to conjecture whence my fancy favour 
came. 

Again the bugle sounded ; Comet and Firebrand occupied the at- 
tention of the crowd, while Selim was stripped and saddled behind 
a large marquee; to assume my gay cap and doff my coat was the 
business of a minute ; my competitors were already mounted, and I 
was impatienly called for, when from behind the tent a dashing horse 
and gallant rider issued. Our appearance elicited a murmur of ap- 
plause; the owners of Comet oa Firebrand |ooked blank enough ; 
and faith they had good reason. 

As we drew up in line, I thought the English racer appeared not 
to be in full force; but the determined countenance of the inimitable 


|| jockey, dressed in his black and buff stripes, looked alarming; nor 


was Firebrand without his friends; and the green cap was offered 
fully against every thing but Comet; as to me, people seemed afraid 
to back or bet against me; and those who had Jaid the odds last 
night pretty heavily, were hedging now as fast as they could meet 


| with customers. 


Off we went ina bunch; the bays, brown, and gray ntaking the 
running. I saw at once that the pace, though severe for them, was 
nothing to Comet, Firebrand, and my friend the Man-killer. After 
a mile we tailed them off, and had the race to ourselves. 

One moiety of the ground was broken into tillage fields and en- 
closures; the other was open meadow, affording excellent galloping, 
and interspersed with stiff fences. Here, having cleared the a 4 
docks, we increased the speed, and came out ata killing pace. 

On entering the grass-lands, I found my rivals coal not conve- 
niently go faster, and that I was up to it well; the race was indeed 
beautiful; for the next mile a sheet would cover us; the fences were 
taken in line; and none could tell whether black, yellow, or green 
was foremost. 

Half a mile from home, there was a fence of tremendous size; it 
was a ditch with a drain at either side, and the place that we ap- 
proached was s/occaded with stumped thorns. It was, in wuth, a 
“regular rasper,” and was distinguished by the country people “par 
excellence,” as the big-leap; as we neared it, my companions ga- 
thered the energies of the horses for the trial, and Selim looked as if 
he were half-inclined to decline it; and yet with a glorious effort be 
cleared this formidable barrier in a style that drew down from the mul- 
titude a thunder of applause: not so my rivals; Firebrand fell, and 
staked himself; while Comet, by his rider’s horsemanship, was in- 


|| differently brought across, but staggering, he came down on iand- 


ing, and in the mistake lost ground he could never recover; during 
the run home, he did make a wonderful struggle to pull up; it was 
in vain, for after we crossed the break-neck fence, I had the race 


|, hollow. 


Amid deafening cheers, I was carried from the scales in triumph; 
I was declared, even by Jemmy Joyce, a youth of promise, and my 
man-killer the best weight-carrier in the kingdom. 

Every tale has its moral, so has mine. Never condemn a horse 
untried ; for many a good one has thus been sacrificed. I saved 


|| Selim from slavery and a jingle; and he won me four cups, and car- 
|| ried me four seasons as 1 was never carried afterward: nay more, 


l owe my connubial happiness mainly to “my bonny bay.” Rosa 
was an heiress, and I a younger son; a rich rival was encouraged 
by her guardian, und in a few days he was expected to make his 
addresses in form. I was flushed with victory, and she flattered to 
see her fairy favourite foremost in the field. At the ball that night. 
my eloquence was irresistible; she smiled upon my suit; and, to enc 
uncertainty, and save her guardian future trouble, eloped with me to 
Gretna the next morning. 

Years of happiness have proved how fortunate our union was; 
and if some reminiscences of early indiscretion will sometimes in- 


| trude upon my memory, on two eras I can look back with unalloyed 


delight—the morning when I rode my first steeple-chase, and the 
evening that made Rosa mine.— Dublin University Magazine. 


NOVEL SPECIES OF STREET PAVEMENT. 


A gentleman lately in Petersburgh has described to us a new and 
ingenious mode of paving streets, successfully tried in that capital. 
Instead of wrought stones of MacAdam’s grevel (both of which are 
in use there), the Russians have employed blocks of wood, we pre- 
sume hard wood, set on end. They are about a foot long, by eight 
or nine inches broad, and are cut in hexagons, which are closely 
joined and fitted to each other. When seen from a window in the 
second or third story, they present a regular end beautiful tesselated 


| surface, like the inlaid oak floors seen in old houses. The droskies, 


which, from the heaviness and smaliness of their wheels, make an 
intolerable noise on the wrought stone pavement, pass over the 
blocks of wood as quietly as if they rolled on a carpet. Dear as 
timber is in our country, we think it extraordinary this sort of cause- 
way has never been tried in London, where the ordinary materials 
for stone paving are all brought from a distance at a great expense. 
It has many advantages; it saves the ears from that street thunder 
which makes residence in a great paved thoroughfare so annoying ; 
it is free from the mud in the winter and dust_in summer, which 
prove such a heavy affliction in streets laid with MacAdam’s gravel ; 
it must produce an extremely easy draught for carts and carriages; 
and lastly, it offers great facilities for repair, all that is necessary 
being to lift out a decayed or injured block, and insert a fresh one. 
If any of the methods often tried, of rendering wood impervious to 
water, by impregnating it with oil, bitumen, or some such sub- 
stance, were to succeed, it strikes us that this sort of causeway 
might be rendered as economical as it certainly would be agreeable 


| and commodious. If our memory serves us right, we have seen the 


court of a hotel or public wn J in France or the Netherlands, 
paved in the manner described; but so far as we knew, it had not 


previously been applied to streets.— Scotsman. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








A PEW INTERESTING 
EVENTS IN THE TERRESTRIAL EXISTENCE OF 
A YOUNG MAN WHO USED TC LIKE HORSES. 





BY BENOVARE DOLOREM, JUN. 





I Love a good, fast horse. I luxuriate in a well balanced buggy. 
If my biography be ever written, ““gaudet equis” will be the wea- 
thercock quotation set above the history, to show which way the 
wind of its lucubration is about to blow. My equine propensities 
were developed as soon as I could toddle upon truant feet to the 
nearest stable in the neighbourhood. At the sixth year's existence, 
I abstracted a shilling from my step-mother’s work-box, to pay the 
man that kept the zebra ; but I honestly paid it back, with funds ac- 
quired the next day by running away from school and holding the 
horses of two militia colonels, when they dismounted on the parade 
ground, for a grand review by the brigadier-general. 

Our milk-man had a horse :—he was not a very especial beauty ; 
but could'nt he go fast around the corner! I once knocked down 
a little peanut-girl, and turned Maiden-lane into a very palpably 
milky way, by trying to find the maximum of proximity which 
might be attained between a pump and the hub of a wheel, without 
any necessary collision of contiguous particles of matter. Like 
many other philosophers, I came near sacrificing my life to my 
scientific zeal, just at the very t when Id 1 my discovery 
secure, and my triumph certain and glorious. The jealous fates, as 
usual, interfered, and with violent rage at my promised success, 
precipitated me across the street into the centre of the peanut es- 
tablishment just referred to. Down went the lady-merchant, and 
down went her apples, peanuts and barbers’-poles. I felt sorry for 
the poor thing, but it was all her fault, for not getting out of the 
way ; or else it was the fault of the corporation in planting such a 





New-York, as they were riding in a wagon, in the vicinity of this 
village. The horse taking fright, ran away, upset the vehicle, and 
threw out the gentlemen near the toll-gate. Mr. D. was taken up 
for dead, but the doctor escaped unhurt. Fortunately, Squire Hoel 
Bones was passing by at the time, and he and the doctor conveyed 
Mr. D. to a house in the neighbourhood, where, we are happy to 
say, every attention is rendered to the unfortunate sufferer. Mr. 
D. continues still insensible.” 

Here then was a development of my stiff joints and meridian 
repose. ‘ So, then, now for another week’s repentance,” I sighed 
aloud; but there was some one at the door, and I stopped and 
shut my eyes. I heard the rustling of frocks, and soft footsteps 
fell upon the floor, and presently the curtains were drawn aside, 
and I perceived the shadows of two light figures bending over me, 
and I heard low, restrained breathings. A small forefinger wan- 
dered about my wrist, in search of my pulse; a little hand was 
drawn several times across my forehead, and then it put back the 
tangled hair that overhung my eyebrows: I thought it seemed to 
linger about my temples, as though its owner wished there was 
another matted tuft yet to be adjusted. 

‘* He has got more colour than he had, sister;” was the first 
spoken sentence. No reply was made. 

‘Poor fellow! I wonder if he will die. Isn’t he handsome, 
Mary ?”’ said the same fair speaker, after a little pause. 

I am telling a true story, and if I have to rehearse compliments 
that were paid me when a boy, it must not be set down under the 
head of vanity. 

Mary answered not, but she sighed. That was voice and speech 
enough forme. She was evidently the younger of the two, and my 
boyish fancy quickly formed the beau ideal of the girl who heaved 
that sigh for my misadventures and dangers. I was at once in love, 
deeply, devotedly. 1 cared not to open my eyes: I would willingly 
have been blind for ever, the vision of my imagination was so hap- 
vy. Yet it was painful to lie there, a hypocrite, affecting insensi- 





stubborn hydrodynamical obstacle at the corner of the street. 

This was but the preface to more glorious exploits, the entitule- 
ment of a long chapter of spirit-stirring accidents. The incidents 
of my life have been but a catalogue of the names of danger. Ihave 
been run away with by frightened, and kicked and bitten by vicious 
steeds ; I have been thrown from stumblers ; I have broken down in 


sulkies ; I have been upset in gigs—in fine, (for the whole catalogue || 


would be tedious,) I have been crushed, and banged, and bruised, 
and battered in all manner of imaginable fashions ; so that it is a 
crying mercy that I have fingers left to write this penitential con- 
fession. Indeed, when I reflect upon my various hair-breadth sal- 
vations, I cannot help thinking of what an eminently amiable Dutch 
gentlewoman told certain foraging pupils of a country boarding- 
school, concerning some choice forbidden fruit touching which we 
had mounted a tree in her garden. ‘* Don’t hook them are cherries, 
boys,” she screamed, “1’me resarved them for presarves.” O! what a 
jubilate would go up from my blessed maiden aunts, were the promise 
of a hope to be shadowed forth, that J am reserved for some better 
function than to moisten the shears of Mistress Beldame Atropos ! 


When I had escaped so far as my sixteenth year, I was driving || 


a spirited, half-broken colt before a pleasure wagon, near a country 
village, in the neighbourhood of which myself and my companion 
expected to shoot on the succeding day. It was just at night, and our 
journey was nearly completed. All of a sudden, our whiffle-tree be- 
came detached from the vehicle, and fell upon the horse’s heels. 
Off then he started in the madness of his fright, utterly uncontrol- 
lable, and whirling us after him in the bounding wagon. The trees 


and fences appeared and vanished like lightning: we seemed to || 


fly. All that I could pray for, was to be able to keep our racer in 
the road, and J hoped to hold him on a straight and steady run, until 
the furious animal should be exhausted. Vain hope! my hands 
were soon powerless from the strain of holding and sawing and pull- 
ing on the reins. Just at this crisis, a little green lane, running at 
right angles with the turnpike, invited the wilful feet of our crazy 
colt, by « fair promise of an easy road, and a speedy barn-yard ter- 
mination. But, alas! not three bounds had the runaway made 
upon his new chosen course, before he brought us upon a spot 
where they were mending the track, and where the way was ac- 
cordingly strewn with huge, rough stones. That was the last I saw, 
and it is all I remember of the matter. 

Two days afterwards, I awoke, and found myself in bed, in a| 
strange place. I raised my hand to rub my eyes open, and dispel 
the supposed dream, but to my astonishment, I found that my arm 
was stiff and bandaged, as thoagh I had been lately bled. I was 
weak and sore in all my bones. There was a smell of camphor in 
the room. A bottle, marked “ soap-linament,” stood upon a table 
by my bed-side. The window-shutiers were half closed, but a 
curiously cut crescent, (the crowning glory, no doubt, of the artificer 
of the domicil,) admitted the bright rays of a mid-day sun. All was 
still as the solitude of a wilderness. 

I fell back upon the pillow in amazement. It was a neat, pleasant, 
little room, plainly, but comfortably furnished, adorned with pea- 
cocks’ feathers, tastefully arranged around the walls, and a large 
bouquet of fresh flowers in the fire-place. The appointments of the 
bed were delightful; the sheets were white as snow, and the cur- 


} 


tains were of old-fashioned chintz, blue and white, presenting to my || 


wondering eyes innumerable little venuses and cupids. Why should I 
be abed there, and the sun shining in the window, bright as noonday ? 

A newspaper lay upon the foot of my bed ; I took it up, and gazed 
upon it vacantly. It was the village hebdominal, just moist from 
the press. A mist floated before my eyes as they fell upon my own 
name. When I regained my uncertain vision, 1 made out with diffi- 
culty to comprehend the following editorial announcement: “We 
regret to mention that on Thursday evening last, a serious accident 





bility, and hear my physiognomy and my chance of recovery dis- 
cussed between the maidens. Perhaps I was bashful. O guan- 
tum mutatus ! and had not the courage to encounter the eyes of 
beings whom I knew not, but in the kind discharge of the grateful 
| offices of guardian angels. I wonder they did not feel my quick 
| beating pulse, and hear my throbbing heart beating against my ribs! 
Presently they left my bed-side and glided to the looking-glass, 
| where they conversed in inaudible whispers. I ventured to peep 
| through a crevice in the curtain, and reconnoitre my gentle nurses. 
| Need I say they were both beautiful ? 

| Presumptuous wretch! O! worse than profaner of the myste- 
| ries of the Bona Dea, to gaze with unlicensed eye upon the deli- 
cate services of the toilet! The cruelly punished Acteon was to 
| be pitied, for he rushed unwittingly into the presence of the hunter 
| goddess : but I courted my just punishment, and if I was doomed 
| to love both sisters madly, it was but a merciful judgment ! 

| The elder sister was, I thought, about twenty ; Mary had scarcely 
| passed her fifteenth year. Had it not been for that newspaper, I 
| might have revelled in the fancies of a Turkish paradise. 
Jenneatte took out her comb, and there gushed down her back a 
| full, bright flow of auburn tresses, that almost reached her feet. 

| Sister Mary assisted her in plaiting and adjusting and putting them 
| up, and then tightened her corset-lacing, and then » Spare me, 
| spare me, too faithful memory! and then sister Jenneatte left Mary 
| and me alone. 
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coldest censor. She put her arm under the pillow, and gently raised 


there was a gentle pressure about it: it was still and quiet : and 

Mary’s breath was with it; and it came again, and again—yes, 

Mary kissed me—gods ! 

| Fudge. Iam getting rhapsodical. What can have made my | 

eyes so misty? Mary is nothing to me—now that » pshaw ! 
When Doctor Cerberus Angelo came in to see me, I was alone, | 

| tossing to and fro with a burning fever. Consternation and hurry 





i 
} 
If the doctor had come in at the moment, he could have told || soon ceased to grunt, and she presently fell into a pleasant sleep. 
1ether I had a fever, without taking out his watch, and looking wise. || 
I closed my eyes, for Mary was at my bedside, and her evident i ties to accompany us: so we tucked her up, and told Mrs. Boniface 
| agitation assured me that there was pity in her heart. Kind, good i we would call for her when we came back, and off we started for 
| girl! that innocent sympathy would have won the mercy of the ! the ball. O! had Jemima but been with us, then! However, little 


my head. Something rested on my cheek : it was warm and moist: | 





d to ther incident. 





I am wandering again. Let me p 
We were talking of horses and accidents. 

I am romantic enough to love to ride upon a moonlit night. What 
a beautiful sight is the full, round-faced goddess mounting into a 
clear, blue sky, just after the snow has done falling, and the wind 
is lulled into an almost infant’s breath! How it makes one think 
of sleigh-bells, and fur cloaks, and buffalo skins, and mulled wine, 
and bright eyes, and cold elastic cheeks, and warm merry hearts ! 
“ On such a night as this,” my college chum Harry and I drove a 
gallant pair of coursers up to old Dorus Van Stickler’s mansion, 
in New Jersey. The girls had promised to go, and the sleighing 
was capital, and there was to be a ball at Valley-grotto, about nine 
miles off. We left the horses in charge of sable Sam, and bounded 
into the house. Harry’s sweetheart was all ready, but Jemima, my 
Jemima had a bad headache, and could not go. This grief was dis- 
tressing enough, in all conscience; but what think you of her aunt 
Starchy’s stalking into the room, rigged out with muff and tippet—as 
I am a sinner!—and telling me that it was a pity that I should be 
disappointed, and that she would go with me herself, in Mima’s place? 

Fire and ice! what benevolence! and, O provident antiquity ! 
she put into my hands, as a pledge of her sincerity, her snuff-box, and 
a towel-full of gingerbread, to sneeze and eat upon the road. 

I was patient; very patient. Yet, nevertheless, I did think of 
going out and breaking one of the horses’ legs. ‘‘ But after all,” 
whispered my good genius to me, and then I to Harry, “what need 
we care? To be sure, we can’t go to the ball, and we'll have to 
come home early: but trust to fate. I'll try to get rid of her. Re- 
member, J shall drive.” 

I assisted the old lady into the sleigh. 
icicle, or a chestnut rail. 

We rode more than a mile before a word was spoken, except to 
|| the horses. I had the reins. Harry and his loved one were on 
the back seat, talking by looks and actions. Happy, happy Harry! 
|| The old woman, after a while, grew drowsy—she did, by Jove. 
| She pitched backwards and forwards, now knocking Harry, and now 
|| saluting me with her honoured cranium. She seemed used to it, 
|| for despite of all my hopes, she would not tumble out of the sleigh. 
At last we approached a tavern, near which was a beautiful, deep 
|| snow-drift. I knew the ground. It was rough, and a little precipitous 
| on the roadside, and unless I drove with uncommon carefulness, 
| 


} 
It was like lifting an 
| 





we should certainly be upset. I looked at Harry. There was a 
contagious wickedness in his eye that made my hand unsteady. I 
must have pulled on the near-side rein a little too hard, for the run- 
ner went down into a deep rut, our centre of gravity was lost, and we 
were unceremoniously tumbled helter-skelter into the snow-bank. 
Aunt Starchy screeched out, as though every bone in her body 
was broken. Harry lifted her up, and brushed the snow off her, 
while I got the horses into the road. She insisted upon going to 
the tavern, to ascertain whether she had not received some inward 
| bruise, declaring, in spite of all our entreaties, that she would ride 
|| no further, and that we must go on without her. 
| Accordingly, we hoisted her in, and drove up to Boniface’s. ‘The 
|| first thing that I did there, was to get her a stiff glass of gin and 





water, which the old lady drank off with great comfort to her weak 
stomach, declaring that she always admired how considerate I was. 
! This prescription being so well received, I was satisfied that a hot 
|| rum-toddy might be swallowed with additional benefit; and I am 
|| proud to declare that my course of practice upon this occasion made 


the most rapid and successful progress. The good old gentlewoman 











It would have been cruel to awake her, and renew our entrea- 


|| Sue de Mott and Jane Antonides both lived on our road. 
|| Every body has been on a sleighing frolic once, and it would 
be foreign to our business, to tell what else took place. Harry stop 
ped for the old lady on his return about three o’clock next morning. 
Some.hing detained me in the neighbourhood of the ball-room 
unti] daylight. ‘ 
Riding of a dark stormy night cannot be esteemed a pleasure. 
| Yet a frequent roadster must sometimes be prepared to say compo- 
| sedly to the clouds, “pour on, I will endure.” My last experience of 





| were written on his face, fur he came upon a summons from Mary, || a wet ride was shared by Doctor Gulielm Belgium. Fate has been 


who had told him, in tears, that I had waked up, and was very | ironical with me in more than once giving me a doctor for a compa- 
wild and flighty. | nion in my travelling distresses. I told this story once to Angelo, in 

The lancet renewed its office, and sudorifics and antifebriles || a letter which I have begged back to help my memory. I cannot 
were again my bitter portion. But all the doctor's practice reached || do better than to quote my recital on the impulse of the adventure 


and brought me mint tea, and swore at me. At last, I fell asleep, 
and there was a quiet house until the next morning, when I awoke 

| faint, weak, and melancholy. 

| I tried to reason with myself upon the absurdity of my passion 
| for the two girls, but without avail. It was a species of insanity | 
which I could not cure. I slowly recovered my strength and health, 

| but before a fortnight had elapsed, I had offered my boy-heart to 

| each of the sisters, and was engaged to be married to them both. 

| ‘This was not villainy, but madness. ‘The doctor found it out, 

| and read me a lecture on gratitude. I think he was jealous of me. 

He wrote also to my father, and a close carriage soon conveyed 

| me from the place where my heart was doubly pledged. . Jenneatte 

| kissed me good-by at the door. She could do it with propriety— 

| she was so much older than me; but Mary ran up into her room, 

| to ery, by herself. 

| When I arrived at man’s estate, did I not of course continue to | 
|love Mary, aud make the tender-hearted little country girl my 





befell Mr. Renovare Dolorem, jun. and Dr. Cerberus Angelo, of 


| wedded wife ? | 


not my disease. That night, that night! how I suffered! I raved and | Here it is: 
ranted all manner of incoherent nonsense ; now calling upon Mary, || +. So he invited me to take some vehicular enjoyment on the 
and now crying for Jenneatte. ‘The doctor soothed, and scolded, | road to Cato’s.” , 


“ Allons! and we started.” 
‘He was made up with more than even his own exquisiteness, 
this afternoon. His mere vestimental arrangements were enough 
| to show that in his time he had read a book, and travelled out of his 
| county. There was nothing flash or corinthian in the structure ; 
| the order of the architecture was rather of the simplest doric. But 
what a beautiful fitness ! what a harmony of composition! He had 


|| crowned his caput with a bran new golgotha, beneath whose grace- 


| fully curved brim, his late shorn locks showed here and there their 
| glossy edges, just sufficiently to satisfy the careless gazer of the 

ample stock from which they descended, and without encroaching 
| too much upon the boasted beauty of his well-framed forehead. His 
| whiskers—they were so accurately and curiously cut, you would 
| have been reminded of the days when people trimmed trees and 
| hedges into the likeness of birds and beasts: they were so thick, 
and smooth, and regular, that a stray mosquito planting his tired 
feet upon their tangling meshes, might have thought himself upon 
! the surface of a swath of his own native meadows, just after it had 
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been swept by the sythe of the merry mower. His cheek had a 
ruddy, hearty glow of health upon it. His eye was bright and 
keen. You would have thought it had not twinkled over hoch- 
heimer fora month. But the coup de grace of all was a kidded 
forefinger, against which gently pressing digital there seemed to 
languish a slender walking-stick, of the most singular and severe 
virtue. No vulgar man ever sported such a staff. There was but 
one other like it in the world. It was the rarest quality of sandal- 
wood, precious as the golden rod that led the pious neas to the 
elysian fieids. It cost judgment, taste and a price. It was of 
eastern origin, and drew its earliest breath in India. You might 
have suspected that, from the voluptuous perfume that was breathed 
from the wood, from its delicate form and tint, and from the fine- 
ness of its texture and fibre. The colour was slightly changeable, 
and nearest of any thing else to the invisible orange of the neck 
plumage of a Barbary pheasant. 

None but a brave man, and a good-looking, well-dressed fellow 
would have dared to wear it. 

We reached our original destination in safety, and then, tempted 
by the mildness of the evening, extended our jaunt in the pleasant 
twilight to Harlaem, and returned at our easy leisure to the Ro- 
man’s. Here, a sudden and violent midnight-black mass of rain and 
thunder and lightning blocked up the road, so that we were fain 
compelled te stop and comfort ourselves with tongue and a salad. 
When the storm abated, we renewed our travel homeward, Bel- 
gium commanding the reins. Soon, however, again the darkness 
became so thick, that it rested upon our eyelids like a palpable 
weight : we could not see our way except when the heavenly ful- 
gurations set it all on fire. Stillon we went. There is a place 
about two hundred yards from the censor’s, on the return to the 
city, where the alderman of the twelfth ward has provided a deep 
ditch on the roadside, for the devil to set man-traps. I had a faint 
recollection of the existence of these pitfalls, and I entreated my 
learned friend to let me have the reins. 

B. was a good fair-weather driver, and one of the few whom I 
could trust by daylight ; but he had not the owl eyes of an old tra- 
veller by night. His pride, however, stood up at the insinuation that 
I could see better in the dark than he, and he peremptorily refused. 

Of all the pains of uncertainty—of all the agonies of apprehension, 
save me from the incubus of an unskilful, head-strong driver! I 
begged and beseeched him to yield, for I saw that he was leaving 
the road; but no, he insisted that he was right, and that he could 
not be mistaken. 

“Drive to the right, for mercy’s sake,” I cried, feeling the left 
wheel of the vehicle already on the descent into the ditch. 

“‘ Drive to Tartarus and be quiet,” or something like it, was the 
kind and amiable response. 

I grew angry now, and tried the influence of abuse ; but nothing 
could move the obstinate madness of my Dutchman. “I see the 
road plainly enough, don’t be a fool,” and other such gentle phrases 
were all the reward that I got for my poor pains. On urged the 
headlong Jehu, and not long deferred was our embrace of “mater et 
terra genetriz.” Down went our five hundred dollar mare, some 
eight or ten feet into the bottom of the ditch, and in a little brief 
moment were figured out a group of horse, and men, and buggy, 
precipitated, conglomerated and accumulated, at sight of which 
Hogarth would have wept for joy. 

The violence of the fall stunned me for a minute. When I came 
to myself, I was uncertain whether terrene habitations yet possessed 
me, or whether I was a groping ghost upon the banks of the dark 
Styx. I listened for the noise of Ixion’s wheel, and the rumbling of 
the stone of Sisyphus, but I heard instead the doctor cry out, “d— 
it,” as he turned over upon his side, in a mud-puddle by the head 
of our poor beast. Assured by this unequivocal evidence of vitality, 
I got upon my feet, and without waiting to make any inquiries about 
bones, I plunged through the rain to the house of our late host 
for relief. I soon returned to the scene of distress with a lantern, 
and a sleepy negro. Then, dear Angelo, there was a sight to look 
at. O! could you have seen B. come up to me, at that moment, 
with his pet cane, his unique, broken in his hands, with that wo- 
begone expression—on his countenance—with that tragical attitude, 
hatless—his heavy eye-brow dripping with rain—his hair seeming 


to be in a state of liquidation, and fast flowing down upon the muddy || 


adornments of coat and white—ah ! once white pantaloons ; his left 
hand pointing to the fragment in his right, as though that were the 
only thing to be lamented or cared for; while the mare lay groaning 
im the ditch, and the lightning flashed, and the wind and rain beat 
and whistled around us, and the negro yawned, and the light of the 
lantern threw a narrow streak now upon one, and then upon another 
feature of the scene ; now disclosing a hat—or rather what had once 


been a hat—and now an umbrella, and now a buggy-cushion. If || 


your neck had been broken, you would have laughed at this ludi- 
crous piece of picturesque. How can I give you an idea of the ap- 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PIN MONEY. 


Mas. Cuar.es Gong, is certainly one of the most fascinating lady- 
writers of the day. Whatever subject she touches, she has that 
fluency which displays a perfect knowledge of it. Her style has a 
sparkling piquancy, and her dialogue a happiness in its point, which 
unites all the animation and trifling vivacity of the French romance 
with the strong power of observation and sterling good sense of the best 
examples of the English novel. Her last production, “Pix Money,” 
is a fine illustration of her style and manner. It gives, without pre- 
tension, a deeper insight into the eleusinian mysteries of fashionable 


characters have a graceful truth, continually developing in beautiful 
keeping with the original conception, as the plot is unfolded, and the 
work is interspersed with those acute aphorisms and philosophical 
deductions, from every occurrence with which a mind of high order 
gives the stamp of genius to al! that emanates from it. We select a 
few passages, which will substantiate much of what we have said. 

How beautifully touching, is the truth of the following extract. 
No female to whom it applies but will own with what exquisite jus- 
tice a feeling so sacred and ineradicable has been portrayed : 

“It may be observed of women, in all conditions of life, that 
however promoted by marriage above their former condition, how- 
ever magnificent the roof destined to shelter their matronly matu- 
rity, home—the old familiar house of their girlhood—never forfeits 
its spell over their hearts as an unfailing city of refuge. Its “ancient 
most domestic furniture,” is invested with a species of holiness in 
their eyes;—its viands have a familiarity of flavour never acquired 
by the dainties of a more spendid menu ;—its sights—its sounds— 
its associations—have a stronger bond upon the affections than can 
belong to any future residence. There, where their innocent hearts 
—scorning all evidence of the hollowness and evil of the world as 
arising from misanthropic testimony—delighted of old to indulge in 
the yision of human a of mutual love, of goodness ele- 
vated above the touch of earthly passions, of virtue fixed beyond 
the influence of circumstances;—there, where their souls were 
entranced into a rapture of devotion unsullied by mortal transgres- 
sions, unalloyed by shame, unwedded to earth by the vulgar cares of 
mane interest ;— there, even there, do they flee in their domestic 
afflictions, for a respite from trouble and anxiety. Like the dove of 
the deluge, they are driven back to their ark by the turmo.] and 
strife of the wide ocean of the world.” 

There is sharp truth and fine philosophical wit in the following 
advice: 

‘** We have been admonished by the royal peorphes of the Jews, 
| that the sun should not go down upon our wrath ;—but had Solomon 





penetrated half the mysteries of the female breast, he would have 
| additionally interdicted a sunset upon our coolness!—Anger is of 
brief endurance, and soon raves itself to rest; but coolness is as 
|| long-lived as other cold-blooded animals :—it is as the toad which 
| exists for a thousand years in the heart of a rock! Were I, like Dr. 
|| Gregory and other moral tacticians, to bequeath a legacy of counsel 
|| to my daughters, I would say, ‘Never slecp upon a misunder- 
| standing with those you love ;—if you feel less kindly towards them 
than usual, the chances run that you are in the wrong.’”’ 

The painting is perfect in the voluptuous repose of the subjoined 
sketch; nor is the attic causticity, with which the electioneering 
husband’s absence is described, less worthy of admiration : 

“It is a well-known necessity in the modern annals of our 
English constitution, (both physical and political,) that a man must 
eat his way into parliament; and while Sir Brooke Rawleigh was 
enduring the unctuosities of a dinner at the Black Bull at Martwich 
—seasoned by the pungent varieties of twelve cockle-shell saucers 








lus of blanc mange with a nosegay in its bosom 7 way of centre 
to a very miscellaneous second course—as well as by the presence 


in corduroys, deeply implicated in the interests of the borough 
whom Mr. Lexley called “my good friends,” and “ these influenual 
gentlemen,” every second minute)—Frederica~—“‘not at home to 
any one’’—was indulging in all the ruminative misery of her first 
widowhood; having dismissed the untouched dinner-tray, and wrapt 
her roquelaure around her in the easy chair of her dressing-room. 
“In her hand was a volume of one of Madame de Souza’s most 
touching novels; on the little marble table by her side was a scented 
taper, casting its pale reflection upon a bouquet of Colvile’s freshest 
roses; at her feet the velvet ottoman brought home by Lord Laun- 








low embroidered with her own initials by her mother’s hand. She 
| looked the very picture of volupt indol luxurious ease ; 
| and had Rochard seen her in that attitude, with the scattered 
| tresses of her raven hair entangled round her beautiful hand and 
| wrist, he would have presented a fairer Lady Rawleigh to the admi- 
| ration of posterity, than could be hoped from the formal mode! she 








had afforded with her locks tortured by a French hair-dresser, and 
|| her robe primly adjusted after the latest fiat of Victorine!”’ 

|| It was ahappy thought to contrast the finical peculiarities and 
| tasteful splendour of modern fashionable society, with the precise 
| gallantry and formal! graces, the stately and cumbrous etiquette of 
parties two generations back. The whole scene is too good not 
to be admitted. There is no equal to it in modern fiction, except 
the celebrated supper after the manner of the ancients in Peregrine 
Pickle. 

“ The villa inhabited by the widow of Lord Derenzy at Twickenham, 
was precisely such a one as might have sheltered the mincing af- 
\ fectation of one of Crsperss heroines, or formed the shrine of a 
a hymned by D’Urfey, or lampooned by Lady Mary Wort- 

e 











| 





pearance of the hero of the scene! Think of old Lear, bare-headed 
in the tempest ;—no, that’s not it. Think of Othello, in his bitter- 
est anguish, harrowing up his soul with the thoughts of what had 
been. Do you remember Kean's air, and attitude, when he comes 
to this melancholy passage— 
** Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction, etc. ***+* 

But there, where 1 have garnered up my heart, 

Where either | must live, or bear no life.” 

I have given you brash, easel and canvas; you have a good 
fancy—draw the waterscape yourself. 

But be amazed at our escape. A broken dashboard, a strained 
shoulder, and the doctor's ruined habiliments, made the sum total 
of our added up distresses. I must confess for myself some ind 
finable rheumatics ; but I am willing to bear that infliction, by way 
of warning against rides by night, and opinionated drivers. D. 


| ley. A blaze of Indian lacker, a labyrinth of bronzes from the new 
t , and enamel toys from the counters of Mrs. Chenevix, 
| specimens of parfilage presented as efrennes to the Lady Sophronia 
andeville, when her right honourable father performed the functions 
| of ambassador at the court of Louis the fifteenth—morceaur of old 
| Dresden, defying the emulation of Fogg or Baldock, specimens of 
| turquoise Sevres exceeding the rivalship of Harewood-house ; the at- 

| mosphere redolent of Maréchal ; even the silken lap-dog on its velvet 

> cushion, bespoke the daintiness of the last century! Sachets, pot- 

pourri, and dragon china, were showered in every interstice of 
|| the room. . 

|| _ “In this uneasy temple of fragile luxury—a temple erected not by 

|| the genuine fairies of Titania's court, but by the coxcombical elves 
|| of Count Hamilton’s Tales, or the Cabinei des F'ées who are so apt 

| to shower down pralines instead of roses or dimpl out 





life, than any tale of fiction that we are acquainted with. Her | 


of pickles of divers colours by way of hors d’@urres—by a tumu- | 


of Mr. Amos Robson and Mr. Jeremiah Jobson (two gentlemen, 


+ ceston from his Turkish travels; behind her head the cambric = | 


|| it is! to Estyfania, ay! ay! the very thi 





ency of a canary’s eggshell, steaming with a hvacinthine fluid such 
as might have Yay the fu wed ghost of Pope’s Belinda. 
In the shrill chillness of an early summer evening, they were busy 
with their coffee and wenn by their cassino and tredrille ; the 
vigour of scandal animating their ghastly antiquity into a degree of 
oracular vebemence worthy the weird woman of Endor! 

“At the head of the conclave was Lady Derenzy herself. But 
oh ! how different the puckered vi beneath her frizzed and pow- 
dered toupée, from the graceful dignity of feature embellishing a por- 
trait by Gainsborough suspended at one end of the room, and graced 
by the inscription of “ Sophronia, Baroness Derenzy ;” and etill more 
from the group in which, with her sisters-in-law, Mrs. Martha an 
the late Lady Rawleigh, at that time blooming hoydens in their 
teens—she | d in an archery-piece from the animated pencil of 
Reynolds; in which the late Lord Derenzy was represented bow in 
hand and garter on knee. In the one she appeared a nymph; in 
the other a queen ; and it would be well for many a nymph and many 
a a | to anne a personal contrast so appalling as that 
now palpably manifested between the fair and gracious Sophronie, 
and the stern and withered and repellent Lady Kenny! 

“*Shall we have Mr. Broughley this evening?’ simpered Lad 
Lavinia Lisle to Miss Harcourt, the only two of the party still 
able to dea] without spectacles, and therefore regarded as two play- 
ful little creatures, whese whisperings might be excused. 

“*Oh! no, my dear!—no chance of such a thing. Broughley ie 
quite infatuated by that creature Olivia Tadcaster ; you know he was 
ever a butterfly; and it must be owned that with all her flightiness 
|| she is very fascinating.’ 
“*Fascinating!’ cried Lady Lavinia—‘ gaudy as a macaw, and 
restless as a racoon.’ 
|| *You severe thing! retorted Miss Harcourt, tapping her on the 
|| arm, and Jooking horrifically arch. ‘You and Olivia were always 
|| rivals.’ is : 
|| “*No! sighed Lady Lavinia, looking down pathetically on the 
|| funeral effigy of departed tenderness glittering on the index of her 
tragic volume; ‘I thank heaven I have been spared all those rough 
encounters which betide the hurricane of human passion. Let La 
|| Olivia possess herself of the heart of Broughley; she will meet wit 
|| no obstacle from the coquetry of Laviaia Lick, whose widowed af- 
|| fections are in a better place; but our friend has a soul, dear Miss 
Harcourt,* our Broughley has a soul; and I trust I do not offend 
|| either the living or the dead, by honouring its high endowments 
| with kindred intercommunion.’ 
|| “* Vain creature, how ugly she looks!’ thought the superannuated 

maid of honour, gazing on the fashionable wig of her rival; and very 
|| cordially would ‘Traveller Broughley, who was at that moment 
|| buried with all his spiritual endowments in a chicken-pie at Ash 
Bank, have echoed the ejaculation. He had no taste for mummies, 
|| except at the Royal Society; no predilection for old women, unless 
|| in a fresco of the destinies or the nurse of Ulysses, freeh from the 
| pickaxe at Herculaneum. 

“* What was that you were saying about Mr. Broughley?’ said 

I Lady Derenzy, whose age and supremacy entitled her to ask im- 
| pertinent questions. ‘What were those young people saying about 
|| our learved friend, my dear countess?’ 
|| “Lady Lavinia was observing,’ said Countess Ronthorst, whose 
|| gray eyes had been looking the curiosity she could not gratify, for 
| she was as deaf as a woodcock—‘ that this is the day of the grand 
|| gala at Ash Bank; and that our Jittle coterie will therefore be de- 
l prived of the vivacity of Mr. Broughley, the conversibility of Lord 
| 








| 
1} 





|| George, and General Lorriston—’ 

“*We can spare them—we panel any one so little refined in 
|| mind and feeling as to prefer a garish crowd to our little intellectual 
|| cirele,’ cried Mrs. Lucretia Wriothesley, propelling her words through 
|| a very long nose which acted like a naval speaking-trumpet. 

“*T am very much mistaken if Lorriston yentures his lumbago 
\| on any such fool’s errand!’ exclaimed Lady — | angrily. ‘I 
|| own I am astonished at Lady Olivia! What woul her excellent 
|| mother the late Lady Trevelyan have said, to see her giving into 

the absurdities of these giddy-pated times! A fete champétre! well 
do I recollect the ridicule excited by the introduction of a species of 
|| entertainment so ill-suited to our pluviose clime! That wild lad, 
7 ae Burgoyne, wrote his ‘Maid of the Oaks’ as a satire on 
the thing.’ 
| “*But the angelic Farren so stole upon our hearts in Lady Bab 
| Lardoon, that we forgot the moral of the piece!’ cried Mrs. Lucretia. 
|| ‘“*Ah! my dear Lady Derenzy!’ sighed Miss Harcourt, ‘shall I 
|| ever forget a charming day of pastoral happiness I passed with you 
|| at Stawberry Hiil in the pee seventy-nine! I was then a giddy 
|| creature in a bib; and well 1 do recollect—ay! it must have been 
| eighty—for well do I recollect that Madame du Deffand's little dog, 
|| ‘Tonton, was led forward by a pink ribbon as we were taking a syl- 
|| labub on the lawn, and that Horace turned aside as the little inno- 
| cent creature wagged ite tail on approaching us; and methought I 
i saw a spot of moisture on his lilac lustring suit. It might hove been 
jj @ tear, it might have been rain, it might have been sylabub.’ 
|| «Yes? vociferated Mrs. Lucretia through her nasal tube, con- 
| veying her snuff-box as she spoke through a lubryinth of quilted petti- 
|| coats into a bottomless pit of a pocket, ‘Tonton was a prodigious 
|| favourite; and Horace would stand no jesting on the subject of his 
octogenarian amour. Mrs. Vesey, who could speak plain when she 
liked, once said to him—blese my sovl, I forget what it was she 
|| said, but Walpole took out his pencil—people’s pencils were as reed y 
|| as their wit in those days, and now nobody carries one but an ex- 
|| ciseman, and scratch! scratch ! in his little yellow satin souvenir—’ 
} *** 4 etanza!’ cried Miss Harcourt. ‘I was sure of it.’ 
| “*He was all sensibility!’ said Lady Derenzy, looking as hard 
as if stuffed with patent iron shavings. 
|| “Mrs. Lucretia, who had been diving into the same cavernous 
|| receptacle which received the tortoise-shel! snuff-box, now produced 
a small morocco note-case, containing sundry bon mots, scraps, 
sketches, epigrams, and lampoons—the sybilline leaves of t 
wizard companions of her youth, all of which have since found 
their way into various anas and periodicals; although many of the 
number, which had been collected at Paris during her intimacy 
with the Geoffrins, and d’Epinays, and d’Houdetots, were marked 
|| with a red cross as being too strong for the English palate. ‘I 
| think I can find it,’ said she, affecting to turn over the leaves with 
an air of uncertainty, although they were worn to a diaphanous 
| slightness by incessant reference; and although this little arsenal 
of squibs and crackers was as familiarly known to its proprietress 
as a breviary to a priest or a misgal to la Reine Claude. ‘Ah! here 





outh, now hobbled from their seats, and hung over her with breath- 
ess attention. Countess Ronthorst put down her coffee-cup, and 
| drew a long breath as if preparatory to the aet of attention; and 
Lady Derenzy, who loathed that scarlet depositary as ardently as 
| ever Mirabeau hated the Lirre Rouge, or Cobbett the English pen- 


| “Lady Lavina and Miss Harcourt, wee affected the vivacity of 


} sion-list, and who had been compelled to listen to thix little piece of 
| 


Marivaudage not less than a thousand times, was ob to affect 


} looki 
i upon a lawn which resembled the sunn courtliness of one of Wat- || an interest in the business. She had only one mode of retaliation 
teau’s pictures, sat Lady Derenzy on the evening of the Ash Bank || at her disposal. She was in the confidence of a loose plonk in the 


e- || fete; with Lady Lavinia Lisle, Countess Ronthorst, Miss Harcourt, 


a superannuated maid of honour, and Mrs. Lucretia Wriothesley, a 
fragment of the ancient coterie of the Montagues and Veseys. 
Each held in her hand a coffee-cup, the size of an acorn and consist- 


| well-waxed floor, and had a method when her guests grew tedious, 

of jogging it with her foot till all the hands and heads of al) the man- 

| darins were set in motion; and every jar, and every baker, and every 
tazza, joined in harmonious dissonance 
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“ To Estifania!’—chanted Mrs. Lavinia, in defiance. 
* Sweet fair ! whose lips too fiercely deal 
The thunder of the skies, 
Say, must our shrieking bosoms feel 
The lightning of thine eyes ?’ 
(Lavinia, Lucretia, the maid of honour, and the mandarins, wag- 
ged their heads in admiring cadence.) 
* Ah !—no the tender hand of love 
Is gentle as the dove— | 
Venus, the child of sovereign Jove, 
May not his rival prove.’ 
‘© How sweet !’ symphonized the quartette. 
“Mav I come in? said a little plaintive querulous voice at the 
half-open door; and on universal assent, a little slim spare outline 
of a man glided towards them on the point of his toes; a — joe 
bras beneath his arm, with his hair frizzed out 4 |’oiseau royal. 
“¢ Ah, general!’ cried Miss Harcourt—‘I knew you would not 


desert us.’ 


“« Enfin apres deux jours je te revois, Arbate! exclaimed Mrs. || 


Lucretia, with great emphasis; and the general exclamation of 
delight and welcome which arose on the entrance of the antiquated 
Lovelace, deepened into a shrill tumult of rapture, resembling asym- 
phony of triangles, when General Lorriston’s nephew—Lord George, 
the fashionable lyrist, followed him towards the sofa. With an air 
resembling the uncouth friskiness of a calf trained into affectation 
by the = med of a dancing-master, and a cream-coloured face 
which, in assuming an air of sentiment, became irresistibly comic, 
he glissaded towards them ;—accepting a seat between the maid of 
honour and Lady Margaret with a smile such as would have proved 
the destruction of the Precieuses Ridicules, while the general devo- 
ted his urbanity to the lady of the house. 

“*We were apprehensive you had been seduced away to Ash 
Bank,” sighed Miss Harcourt, de loying her fan and looking the 
Ranelagh coquette, while her rival affected an ingenious and Phy]l- 
lis-like air. ae 

“To Ath Bank!’ lisped Lord George with a start of fastidious 
horror, ‘Am I in the habit of micthing in the indithewiminate mobth 
of the fathionable world that you should taxth me with thuch a 
pwedilection ?” 

*¢T understand,’ said Lady Margaret, ‘that Lord Calder, the 
duchess of Whitehaven, Lady Osterley, Lady Newby, and all the 
most exclusive set of London will be there.’ ‘ ; 

“ «Far be it fwom me to impugn your Ladyship’s authowity, or 
to utter a thyllable in dithpawagement of perthons pothethed of all 
the pwethedenth which wank, opulenth, and fathion can bethtow ; 
but pardon me, Lady Magawet, pardon me Mith Harcowt—if 
without pwethuming on my own—’ 

“* George!’ exclaimed the general, instigated by an unusual flut- 
ter of spirit, which rendered him for the first time in his life so dis- 
regardful of etiquette as to interrupt a speaker having the ear of the 
house—‘ what was the name of that very gentlemanly man who 
sat opposite me at dinner to-day, and whom Lady Wroxworth 
talked of bringing here this evening. Surely I am not mistaken in 
stating it to be Waddlestone ? 

“ «Impossible! shrieked every female present, ‘Lady Wroxworth 
has too much sense!’ cried Lady Lavinia. 

Rt Wroxworth has too much feeling!’ said Countess Ron- 
thorst. 

“© Lady Wroxworth has too much principle!’ ejaculated the maid 
of honour. 

‘Lady Wroxworth knows too well what is due to herself!’ 
mouthed Mrs. Lucretia. 

“Lady Wroxworth knows too well what is due to me! said 
Lady Derenzy with majestic dignity; and rising from her seat like 
Semiramis from her throne, she rang the bell, and addressed herself 
most imperially to the astonished butler. ‘Wathen! if Lady Wrox- 
worth presents herself here to-night, you will have the kindness to 
express to her ladyship, with the respectful deference due to all my 
accustomed guests, that this evening my circle is limited to my own 
privileged and familiar friends. You understand me!—tea and the 
card-tables!’ 

**You understand me, tea and card-tables!’ ejaculated the asto- 
nished domestic as he traversed the vestibule. ‘The housekeeper 
may perhaps understand setting out tea, and John or Thomas the 
quadrille table;—but if any born mortal can understand my lady 
when she gets into her tantrums, he never stood in my shoes.’ 

‘But the amazement depicted on the rotund visage of the well-pow- 
dered butler, was trifling in comparison with that of General Lor- 


riston and his fair devotees. He had often compared the majestic || 


Sophronia with Catharine of the North, and himself to the prince 
de Ligne; but he now trembled beneath the grandeur of her ire. 
Not so the female majority of the circle; they prepared themselves 
for the unusual recreation of a scene, and were delighted. The gene- 
ral was a charming creature, refined even to spiritualization, but 
they knew all his little pastoral gallantries by heart: Lord George 
was ‘a man of wit and fashion about town,’ but his club sobriquet 
of ‘curds and whey,’ was only too characteristic of the sickly 
monotony of his discourse. A fight—a war of words between Lady 
Derenzy and Lady Wroxworth—was quite a new feature in the 
annals of the Twickenham coterie; and never did Roman emperor 
sicken with such impatience for the sanguinary struggle of the 
amphitheaire, as did the spirits of the four eager visitors, while they 
sat fidgeting with anxicty for the sound of coming wheels on the 
gravel--the signal of combat. General Lorriston said not a word; | 
the fact that he had unwittingly dined in company with a soap- 


boiler decomposed and vitiated the thin current of his blood; while | : . 3 
| When woman to imperial thrones aspired ;— 


Lord George, 
looked ae aged interrogative and waited the event. 

“At length a fatal sound became audible in the distance; and 
when the rotatorial rumble acquired the grittiness of near approach, 
Countess Ronthorst nodded significantly to Mrs. Lucretia, and 
Lady Lavinia depressed the corner of her lip towards the maid of 
hononr on whose cap the wiry flowers quivered with excitement. 
Lady Derenzy, meanwhile, affecting an air of magnanimous eelf- 
preceeten, distributed her measured prose to their unlistening ears, 
ike a college-tutor in a lecture-room.” 


who perceived that something was sorely amiss— 
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“DenToiocia.”—A poem on the diseases of the teeth, and their 
proper remedies. By Solyman Brown, A. M.: with notes, practical, 
historical, illustrative and explanatory, by Eleazar Parmly, den- 
list. New-York: 1834.—Of all the subjects which a poet could 
select as a prolific theme for his imagination, we cannot, at first 
sight, conceive any more unattractive than the teeth, the diseases 
to which they are liable, and the remedies furnished by the hand 
of art. To confess the truth, our associations connected with them, 
are peculiarly prosaic and repulsive. The gloomy and dreadful 
toothache, the terror and pain of extraction, the tediousness and 
distress attendant upon all dental operations, are the ideas conjured 
up by the mention of the teeth. Many other features of the face 
might be happily discussed by an ingenious and fanciful author. 








HI Or friendship? Know that here the secret lies :-— 
HI To be—and to appear what men approve : 
I Their friendship thus is won—and thus their love. 


i} Designed departed beauty to restore— 





The eyes, “that most pure spirit of sense,” with their radiations of 
| soul and beauty—with their colour, their veined lids and silken 
| lashes; the lips, which print the kiss, or throw the sunny smile; the 
| ear, exquisitely sensitive to all the miraculous divisions of sound; 
| even the nose, (a member of the family too often made the butt of 
ridicule,) through which the soul is soothed and charmed by the 

odours of the fields and woods; these furnish opportunities for the 
| display of poetic ability; and every one knows that a lock of hair 
| forms the ground-work of one of the most delightful poems in the 
| English language. But the teeth—who would think of writing 
| poetry about them? The technical terms of dentology affords as 
| few facilities to the rhymer, as a careless observer would suppose 
| could be elicited from the subject, by a man of taste and fancy. 
| The teeth are mere grinders of the food, except that (how wonder- 
| ful the economy and skill every where perceptible through the works 
of nature!) they also perform an important part in perfecting the 





as soon think of selecting the anvil of a blacksmith. It shows, how- 
ever, that nature and life in their minutest details, ever open to the 
contemplative mind ample sources of thought, and even the des- 
pised anvil, upon second reflection, becomes fraught with multiplied 
associations. By its aid temples rise, and fleets cross the ocean, 
savage countries are cleared, trackless forests give place to roads, 
the flying car conducts thought from clime to clime, with almost 
the velocity with which it glances through the mind, and, to it, the 
fairest arts and the most profound sciences owe much of their suc- 
| cess. Our readers, therefore, must not be incredulous when informed 
| that, out of a theme no more promising than the teeth and their 
diseases, our author has composed one of the most agreeable little 
| poems that have fallen under our observation for many aday. It 
combines also the rare merit of being as accurate and useful in point 
of fact, as it is easy in style and elegant in imagination. He has 
tilled an apparently rocky and sterile soil, with the skill of an able 








| and valuable as the flowers are beautiful which cluster around you at 
| every step. To lay aside metaphor, we have no hesitation in de- 
claring, tiat if the practical advice and information embodied in this 
|| composition were earefully read and understood, and promptly fol- 
| lowed by fathers and mothers, by the proprietors of large semina- 
| ries of learning, by guardians and nurses, and all connected with the 
| charge of youth, and even by adults in their own cases, an amount 
| of mortification, deformity, expense, pain—nay agony, would be 
| saved, which, if presented in a palpable form, or by the certainty 
| which the proportion of figures could afford, would startle every in- 
|| dividual who shall peruse this article. Good poetry is always be- 
| neficial and refining. It leads the taste away from grosser sub- 
|| jects, and softens and elevates it, and even where the poet himself 
|| falls from the sacred responsibilitics of a moral and religious being, 
and meanly abuses the influences of his heavenly art, to ornament 
| the features of vice, and cast tempting allurements around the forms of 
| evil passions, he is still compelled to observe a certain delicacy even 





|| in voluptuousness, so that the sensualist has to hide his own defor- H 


mity, and ape, at least, the appearance of virtue. But when poetry, 

as in this instance, can be rendered the vehicle for conveying valua- 
ble practical knowledge, directing attention to a most important sub- 
ject, which, from some unaccountable infatuation, is too often en- 

tirely overlooked, we can cordially commend it to the notice of our 
| readers, and hope that the author may meet an adequate reward. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that this little publication 
is as creditable to the American press, from its unusual typogra- 
phical beauty, as from the taste and ability displayed in the work 
itself. It is from the pen of Solyman Brown, and is inscribed in a 
neat dedicatory epistle, to E. Parmly, Esq., whose well-known and 
almost unprecedented success in treating disorders of the teeth, 
has, for many years, drawn to his door the carriages of the afflu- 
|| ent, and whose liberality in qualifying several individuals for the 
] practice of the dental art, has rendered the excellence of his pri- 
|| vate character as conspicuous as his superiority in his profession. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| The poem opens with an invocation to living beauty, and thence 
|| glides very ingeniously in medias res. 

| “If nature thus, instructive, deigns to trace 

| The soul in every feature of the face ; 

| 

| 





If lovely virtue there displays her charm, 

And guilty passions ring the loud alarm; 
Arouse, thou slumbering fair! and learn to see 
That heaven commits thy destiny to thee. 

Is virtuous love thy aim? Deserve the prize : 


Be mine the pride in measured verse to raise 
A plain but lasting monument of praise, 

pind ~aghvee: - 
| To that distinguished science, known of yore, 


The Dental Art, by Greece and Rome admired, 


Those mighty states were both to ruin hurled, 
But lo! their art survives to bless the world, 


“ Full well I know ‘tis difficult to chime 

The laws of science with the rules of rhyme ; 
Plain, vulgar prose, my subject seems to claim, 
Did not ambition prompt the higher aim, 

The nobler pride, by more laborious care, 

To speak in numbers that shall please the fair. 


* To woman, love's first melodies were sung, 

In nature’s prime, when earth and time were young, 
And every bard, in each succeeding year, 

Has framed his lays for woman’s listening ear :— 
Nor let the grovelling soul that cleaves to earth 
Dare to pretend to comprehend her worth ; 

When pure—she’s purer than the virgin snow, 

On Andes’ top, when summer smiles below ; 

And more delight o’er life her sweetness breathes, 
Than all besides that heaven to man bequexths.” 

The first dentition, etc. is described with a good deal of truth and 
grace. It is to be hoped that it will arouse the solicitude of some 
mothers, who allow their offspring to suffer from negligence, or what 
is worse, mercilessly deliver them into the cruel hands of empirics. 

“ The first dentition asks our earliest care, 
For oft, obstructed nature, labouring there, 
Demands assistance of experienced art, 

And seeks from science her appointed part. 


powers of speech. As a matter of poetical speculation, we should || 


| and experienced labourer, and the fruit which it yields is as nourishing || 
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Perhaps ere yet the infant tongue can tell 
The seat of anguish that it knows too well, 


















Some struggling tooth, just bursting into day, 
Obtuse and vigorous, urges on its way, — 
While inflammation, pain, and bitter cries, 
And flooding tears, in sad succession rise. 


“‘ The lancet, then, alone can give relief, 

And mitigate the ey or sufferer's grief ; 

But no unpractised hand should guide the steel 
Whose polished point must carry wo or weal: 
With nicest skill the dentist’s hand can touch, 
And neither wound too little nor too much. 


“ Be prompt to act :—’tis dangerous to delay, 
Since life awaits the issue of a day :— 

Reject the gentler means :—employ the Lest :— 
Let unobstructed nature do the rest. 

This rule neglected, many a smiling form, 

With beauty bright, and life-blood glowing warm, 
Its parents’ pride, a floweret in its bloom, 
Descends lamented to an early tomb.” 


Although we think the author somewhat severe upon such as have 
the misfortune to suffer from bad teeth, yet his anathemas may, ne- 
vertheless, alarm the fears of the careless, and send them in time, 



















































| into the chair of a dentist. 


“Nor less the danger when the first array— 
The infant teeth—alternately decay, 

Or yield succession to a hardier race 

With marked reluctance ; for, in either case, 
Neglect will bring repentance in its train ; 

In one deformity—the other pain— 

Or fell disease ; but timely care may still 
Avoid the danger, or repair the ill. 

If pains ensue, and neighbouring parts inflame, 
Extraction is the cure ; and ’tis the same 

If nature’s law, obstructed in its course, 
Should meet resistance from opposing force : 
For this resisting force, howe’er remote, 
Meets in the dental art its antidote ; 

Pain flies its presence ; anguish wipes her tear ; 
To hope’s fond vision rainbow-hues appear ; 
Pale, trembling beauty hushes her alarms, 
And beaux, admiring, own her added charms. 


“Now mark the contrast, in some hideous face, 
Robbed by neglect, of symmetry and grace :-— 
Behold those organs, formed on nature’s plan, 
‘To serve important purposes to man ; 

To form the sounds in which his thoughts are drest, 
His wishes uttered, and his love confest ; 

To fit his solid food of every name 

For healthy action on the general frame ; 
Behold these organs wrested by abuse, 

From wisest purpose, and from noblest use ; 
Deranged, displaced, distorted, set awry, 
Disgusting objects of deformity ! 


“ Such mal-formations hardier man perplex, 
But, with more grief, afflict the softer sex :— 
For when with grace, deformity is joined, 
As one base passion desolates the mind, 

So one contrasted fault alone disarms 

All conquering beauty of a thousand charms. 


“« Let azure eyes with coral lips unite, 

And health’s vermilion blend with snowy white ; 
Let auburn tresses float upon the gule, 

And flowery garlands all their sweets exhale ; 

If once the lips in parting, should display 

The teeth discoloured or in disarray, 

The spell dissolves, and beauty in despair 
Beholds her fond pretensions melt in air. 


** But learn the remedy :—the dentist’s skill 
Subjects disordered nature to his will; 
As great commanders hear without alarms, 
The shouts of battle and the shock of arms, 
And, when their troops, in broken ranks, incline 
To wild confusion, bring them into line ; 
So he—the master of the dental art, 
Can order, grace, and symmetry impart, 
Where anarchy had else sustained alone 
The undisputed title to his throne.” 
The following lines are uncommonly beautiful, as well as philo- 

sophical : 
“ The heaving lungs, that drink th’ aerial flood, 
Imparting vigour to the vital blood ;— 
The heart, that like a virtuous monarch, reigns, 
And spreads delight through all its wide domains: 
How wondrous these !—yet see the hand divine 
By equal skill displayed in every line, 
In every feature of the perfect whole, 
That acts in concert with the moving soul. 


“ To this great law, that governs every part, 

And rules “as perfect in a hair as heart,” 

The tecth conform; and hence it stands confest, 
Their substance, form, and structure, are the best 
That wisdom could devise for such a use, 

And hence, defective, only from abuse. 


“ Not polished pearl from Ceylon’s coral caves, 
Or California’s or Cumana’s waves ; 

From Indian hills, Goleonda’s lucid gem 

That shines a star in Brama’s diadem ; 

Nor gold of Ophir, wrought by Aaron’s skill, 
To form the idol calf, and worshipped still, 
Could act the part in nature's general plan, 
Assigned these organs in the frame of man.” 


We particularly commend the invocation to Luxury, with which 
the third canto opens, to the attention of the reader. It is written 
with much force and eloquence, and it closes with the followiag lines : 


“* Amid this general wreck of hea!th and ease, 
Where every folly generates disease, 

The teeth, in spite of nature’s guardian care, 

In all disorders of the system share, 

Besides those ills peculiarly their own, 

To other portions of the frame unknown. 

“Tf sloth or negligence the task forbear 

Of muking cleanliness a daily care ; 

If fresh ablution, with the morning sun, 

Be quite forborne, or negligently done ; 

In dark disguise insidious tartar comes, 

Incrusts the teeth and irritates the gums, 

Till vile deformity usurps the seat 

Where smiles should play and winning graces meet 
And foul disease pollutes the fair domain, 

Where health and purity should ever reign. 

“ Behold Urilla, nature’s favoured child ;— 

Bright on her birth indulgent fortune smileds— 
Her honoured grandsire, when the field was won, 
By warring freemen, led by Washington, 
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Nobly sustained, on many a glorious day, 
The fiercest fervors of the battle-fray ; 
Survived the strife, and saw at length unfurled 
Our union-banner floating round the world ; 
Then found a grave, as every patriot can, 
Inscribed ‘ Defender of the rights of man.’ 
“ Her sire, whose freighted ships from every shore 
Returned with wealth in unexhausted store, 
Was doubly rich :—his gold was less refined 
Than the pure treasures of his noble mind. 
“* And she herself is fair in form and face ;— 
Her glance is modesty, her motion grace, 
Her smile, a moonbeam on the garden bower, 
Her blush, a rainbow on the summer shower, 
And she is gentler than the fearful fawn 
That drinks the glittering dew-drops of the lawn, 
‘* When first I saw her eyes’ celestial blue, 
Her cheeks’ vermilion, and the carmine hue, 
That melted on her lips :—her auburn hair 
That floated playful on the yielding air ; 
And then that neck within those graceful curls, 
Molten from Cleopatra’s liquid pearls ; 
I whispered to my heart :—we’ll fondly seek 
The means, the hour, to hear the angel speak ; 
For sure such language from those lips must flow, 
As none but pure and seraph natures know. 
"Twas said—’twas done—the fit occasion came, 
As if to quench betimes the kindling flame 
Of love and admiration : for she spoke, 
And lo, the heavenly spell forever broke— 
The fancied angel vanished into air, 
And left unfortunate Urilla there : 
For when her parted lips disclosed to view, 
Those ruined arches, veiled in ebon hue, 
Where love had thought to feast the ravished sight 
On orient gems reflecting snowy light, 
Hope, disappointed, silently retired, 
Disgust triumphant came, and love expired ! 
“ And yet, Urilla’s single fault was small; 
If by so harsh a name ’tis just to call 
Her slight neglect :—but ‘tis with beauty’s chain, 
As ‘tis with nature’s :—sunder it in twain 
At any link, and you dissolve the whole, 
As death disparts the body from the soul.” 

In dismissing this poem, we congratulate the author upon not only 
having proved himself a poet of no ordinary ability, but upon the 
choice and successful treatment of a subject intimately connected 
with the happiness of every individual, yet which by many is entirely 
forgotten until the evil is past remedy. He who alleviates any kind 
of pain incidental to the state of humanity is a benefactor. A skil- 
ful, benevolent dentist has a more just claim to fame than Napoleon. 
The good he does is palpable and actual; he shields each trembling 
and writhing creature from agony unspeakable. He brings back the 
soothing balm of sleep to the inflamed and aching eye-balls that 
have seen heavy hours roll by, watching for the day, which, even 
when it came, brought no relief. He goes into the dungeons of dis- 
ease where the gloomy and merciless fiend has loaded her vic- 
tims with galling and burning fetters ; he strikes off the hateful chains; 
he flings open the hideous doors, and sets the miserable sufferers 
free. This is no exaggeration. The teeth neglected, may become 
a source of anguish as dreadful and acute as any upon the fearful 
catalogue of diseases. When we reflect that so large a mass of pain 
may be averted by care and foresight, or remedied by application to 
a skilful hand, we wonder at the obtuseness visible upon this sub- 
ject. A trifling expense at the proper period, would prevent the tooth- 
ache from growing up into an adversary so powerful. It should 
be regarded as Brutus reasons with Cesar: 

‘* Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 
fould run to these, and these extremities ; 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell.” 

If the able dentist himself merits so much at our hands, he cer- 
tainly is not without a claim upon our approbation who directs the 
public attention to the subject. To this praise, Mr. Brown is also 
entitled. Other poets too often waste their imagination upon idle 
and useless themes; descriptions of which have already been ex- 
hausted, where we are told for the ten thousandth time, that virtue 
is fair, and nature beautiful, that silver streams wind through the 
valleys and foam down the rocks, and that we breathe with pleasure 
the fragrance of the zephyrs, and behold with delight the fulness 
of autumn and the opening graces of spring. Our author has done 
better. He has clothed good sense and useful advice with the charms 
of imagination, and will be the means of benefiting many of his 
readers, and amusing them all. 

The notes by Mr. Parmly (if one unskilled in the profession may 
be allowed to judge of them) are in all respects well worthy of the 
beautiful and graphic lines with which they are connected. They 
combine condensity of matter with ease of style; and being princi- 
pally designed for the public instead of the operator, their excellent 
practical suggestions render them peculiarly worthy the attention of 
all persons. From the many things to which we would call the at- 
tention of our readers, we will select one passage which we are un- 
willing should remain even for a little time unnoticed. 

“T would say,” says the author, “that it is my settled opinion, 
that whatever affects the general condition of the system, must, in 
a greater or less degree, affect the health of the teeth. I have my- 
self suffered much in former years from debility and other forms of 
indisposition, induced, I am persuaded, by gross ard improper diet. 
For the last year, I have abstained from all exciting drinks—have 
utterly relinquished the use of tea and coffee—have abstained from 
animal food of every name and nature—and by this course cf con- 
duct have found my health to be so much benefited, that I feel it a 
duty as well as pleasure to endeavour to impress upon the reader 
the necessity of living more frugally, if he wish to enjoy that health 
of body and that tranquillity oi mind which none can enjoy for any 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. | Tones of that “dreadful bell,” swelling afar over the awakening me- 
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— tropolis, we thought of the thousands whom it would warn of the 


We have received a ical letter from our d correspondent, Exxa, || danger of crime—of the friends of the criminal, whose ears each 
addressed to one of the editors of the Mirror. It te a eee | wanen oh — || stroke would pierce—and of the most thoughtless, to whom its mo- 

i 0 an | | so° " : 
g ety = ay wot think that it has been placed among | Nitiuns would come home. Now was the rope adjusting—now was the 
rejected communications. The path of an editor is a thorny one; but so long || criminal bidding the clergyman farewell—now he was struggling in 
: the arms of death! The imagination pictured no defiance, no in- 


as a flower like this is occasionally dropped therein, it —_ = a 

‘ ve to sustain a periodical w 1y i. a . - ~— , 
Sal of cer tat eee te we have had much toil and liule || difference in the unhappy sufferer. He died, in ignominy and shame, 
profit, we have, at least, had the gratification of securing the good wishes of || 9 sacrifice to the broken laws of his country and his God. 
certain kind hearts: of those Ella’s is one out of many. This reward we || 
prize more highly than—but hold ! our readers, to whom this is not addressed, i} 
will say we are growing vain. Those to whom it is addressed will not need | 
many words to enable them to comprehend us. ; 

“ Exhibition of maternal love” is received ; but we do not consider the facts 
sufficiently remarkable to entitle ittoaninsertion. —_ 

The lad who advertises for a wife, we recommend to wait till he arrives at the 
years of discretion, which, from his style, we presume will be a long time. 
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New reviews of old books.—New books are not the only ones 
which ought to be reviewed; had we not already entertained this 
opinion, the pleasure with which we lately read an article in the 
New-England Magazine, would have confirmed us init. It is 
a review of the Vicar of Wakefield. So long as any new light 
| can be thrown on productions whose enduring excellence -time has 
proved, the skill of the critic is better employed in bringing to view 

their hidden beauties, and tracing to its source the pleasure they give 
us, than in exposing the defects, or puffing the gliramerings of merit 
in the ephemeral works of the day. One of the evils of the multipli- 
city of books in this printing and publishing age, when the greatest 
merit of a work is its newness, is that it distracts the attention ot 
criticism from subjects that are worthy of it. The review of a new 
production, which we have not yet read, often mars the satisfaction 
with which we might have perused it ; while that of an old one, which 
we have long known, often revives in us the pleasure of the first 
perusal. We may also depend more safely on the honesty of a 
: ' critique upon a dead author’s work, for there is little danger of its 
liable to double. It is unfair to attempt palming such letters on the || being warped by party or private feelings ; and, last not least, there 
post-office as single ones. The imposition is always detected before |; every probability that the critic has read the work before review- 
the letter reaches its destination, and then the extra postage comes || ing it, which, in the case of a new production, is often doubtful. 
charged to us. Now we beg leave to make known, “in the most | meee 
delicate manner in the world,” as Chucks a - — who —_ i] 
r nd subject us to the loss of a discount on it, 
nding as nerter net ; little ae far when they also leave us to pay | and were we not bound, like true patriots, to consider every 
art or the whole of the postage. }| which belongs to our own city the best of its kind, we might 
iad ‘ , | tempted to draw comparisons which the Knickerbockers of Man- 
Banks.— Among the many applications to the legislature to incor- | hattan would consider odious. Should Mr. Cyril Smelfungus, 
porate banking institutions for this city, one is for that denominated however, again visit Philadelphia, where he lately refused to look 
the “soox BaNn«, for the encouragement of literature and the finearts.” | 9+ the waterworks out of pure spite, because he heard every body 
If these institutions be necessary for the prosecution of business— praise them, we doubt not he would decline visiting the exchange 
and that a moderate number are, seems to be cunceded on all }| fom the same independent motive. We perceive, by the papers, 
hands—we know of none more entitled to a charter than the one | that this establishment will be opened on the first of April, and that 
under consideration. It has been the usual practice in this-state to }) yyy. Joseph Sanderson will take possession of it as lessee and super- 
incorporate banks at the petition of associations representing the | intendent. This gentleman is well known to the public, and we 
interests of different classes, callings and trades; hence we have the agree with the print that gives notice of his undertaking, that no 
Merchants’, Mechanics’, Manhattan, Chemical, Butchers and Dro- | one could be found more competent. 
vers’, Leather Manufacturers’, and divers other banks of a similar foamy =e re 


iption ; ications are making also for the hatters’, gro- 
tae an” Gate then, if ron respectable bodies of our }| presentative of” i'addy’s absurdities, has lately made its appearance 
fellow-citizens are entitled to legislative aid, the large number whose |} in our print shops. We have scarcely ever seen a more correct and 
occupations tend to the advancement of literature, the arts and sci- | spirited likeness than this is of Mr. Power in his own character. 
ences, either mentally or mechanically, merit, to say the least of it, } This, indeed, is the only character in which a limner could do him 
equal protection. These include paper-makers, type-founders, print- || Justice ; for what art could give us a correct idea of him on canvas 
ers, bookbinders, publishers, booksellers and stationers, as well as || when he is the very personification of an Irish bull, with his a 
authors, editors, painters, engravers, sculptors, etc. An a | where - — — te ho ee 

ital is i i 2 vari > : and no || a misstateme e “ 

sane et sateen wonneees te Sette Se ee. das brother to Lady anne one authoress of the“ Conversations with 


hes of business stand in need of greater facilities than those |! 3 ' s wit 
——— No pone yields more scant and-tardy profits to its | Lord Byron.” We did this on newspaper authority; but finding it, 


pursuers than those which depend on literature and the arts—none |} for the thousandth time, not infallible, we take this opportuaity of 
therefore call more loudly for encouragement. Their claims, how- | correcting the error. The impression respecting Mr. Power's re- 
ever, rest not merely on the meagreness of returns for labour and || lationship to that distinguished lady, we understand, first arose trom 
capital employed. The object and tendency, in a national point || the fact of their family name being the same, and of long intimacy 
of view, of those various labours, should also be remembered. Time || having subsisted between them. The report found its way into 
and money expended, either directly or indirectly, in promotion of | the English papers; but was formally contradicted by Mr. Power 
the high pursuits to which we allude, are certainly as much entitled | in one of the Dublin gazettes. 
to our consideration as if devoted to objects of a humbler nature, t Mr. Bryant.—A Boston edition of this gentleman’s poems, con- 
whether lucrative or not. The importance of lite:ature to a nation, || tainng several new pieces, has been published. Mr. Bryant is now 
and our own deficiency in that respect, are points so generally ac- * not only generally appreciated in his own country, but is extensively 
knowledged, that there is little need of urging them here. We are |; known in Europe as a poet of high andestablished reputation. Some 
always rejoiced to see any plan on foot—and this we believe is one— |’ of the English magazines, not remarkable for liberality towards 
that is likely in any measure to remedy those deficiencies. This || American productions, have lately reviewed his works in a style 
project, we trust, is the glimmering of a new era which is about to quite free from prejudice, and selected his beauties with great dis- 
dawn upon us; and as such, we wish it success. crimination. Mr. Bryant is eminent as the poet of visible nature, 
lifted | and pre-eminent as a delineator of her features as revealed in this, 
| his “own green forest-land.” 
| The Mysterious Stranger.—We have had so many applications, 
| desiring us to conclude this interesting sketch in the present number, 
| and written in such fair and delicate hands, that we have been in- 
| duced to comply with them, although we generally prefer giving a 
| less quantity of selected matter at a time. Besides a desire to 
oblige our readers, we wish to make room in succeeding numbers for 
the large supply of choice and agreeable original communications 
which has lately been received. Foreign extracts, therefore, in sub- 
sequent impressions, must give way to productions indigenous to the 





























SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1834. 


Postage, etc.—Sume people are in the habit of sending us by mail 
uncurrent money, and often in letters of which the postage is not 
paid. Frequently only single postage is paid, while every letter con- 
taining a bank-note or any extra slip of paper, however small, is 


Philadelphia Exchange.—Philadelphia has added another to her 
many architectural ornaments—the new Merchants’ Exchange ; 
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Mr. Power’s portrait.—An engraved portrait of this “proud re- 








Public erecutions.—We have, on more than one occasion, ' 
up our voice against public executions. The custom of parading 
the criminal before an immense concourse of people, of making him 
the hero of a tragedy, by the attendance of forms of state, military, 
music, etc., has been shown to be very injudicious and ill-judged. 
The culprit feels himself, for the time being, the observed of all ob- 
servers—and, we have no doubt, in numerous instances, anticipates, 
with a species of satisfaction, the period when his history shall de- 
scend to the world in a sixpenny pamphlet. He may persist to the 
last in declaring himself innocent of the crime for which he suffers, 
and persisting thus, he is well aware that the opinion will prevail 
with many who heard his !ast words, that he died a martyr. Charles |) soil of our own country. 

Davis, who was executed in this city on the tenth instant, declared || Johnston’s Scraps.—The |ast number of this work contains some 
upon the gallows that he was wholly guiltless of the murders which | very comic illustrations o7 the life and conversation of the Rev. Isaac 
he was proved, by incontestable evidence, to have committed. || Fidler, under the singular and ambiguous title of Fiddle D. D-——. 
He seemed gratified, we are informed by an eye-witness, with the |) These sketches, we think, will be found to be a most valuable com- 
pageant which attended his passage to the gallows, and the attrac- || ment on the works of the Rev. Isaac, and will add much to his fame, 
tion which he presented, while standing upon the boundary which || There is also a correct likeness of Major Jack Downing. Though 
divides eternity from time. His manner was unembarrassed, and, || we have never seen the major, we know the likeness to be true, from 
in one or two instances, revoltingly careless and = His |} certain intuitive impressions. 

cheek did not blanch, nor did his lip quiver. The only sign of fear || Mme aes py Ee Se 
or excitement which he manifested, was when the officer struck the Eh arse pinhead ye + agers Pot Aes oe 
ound whieh wen leuneh hie inte ctegeity. Be shatdeved — dramas ; but a new play now performing in Boston, bangs them all. 
vulsively at the first two ineffectual blows, one of which, it was ex- | 5, is called the “Man in the Moon.” It is said a whole cullen af 
pected, would have accomplished me Rape. This ar all He || students in Germany were turned mad by the tragedy of the Rob- 
Gah on hobad Tined— bold & widhetpese ent slthe—-a8s GM wary | bers; and were it not for the strong common-sens-i-cal character 
recklessness must have detracted more from the terrors of the law 3 do Mecnenionn, eames chneutatiindn entan ede 60. nanan 
than all the solemn forms of the court of justice, which convicted |! 














great length of time, but such as live in accordance with the rules 
prescribed by all profound philosophers, both of ancient and modern 
times. 

“On this subject, and for the foregoing reasons, I have selected 
such passages from various distinguished authors as I have found 
true by experience, in the hope that this crowd of witnesses in behalf 
of temperance, health and happiness, may influence some of my 





: H is drama. 
ced him, could add to them. Execution should take || 1%°"°° of this 
umaae possible, in the prison-yard—in the presence only || Street-begging.—The Evening Post vouches for the truth of the 
of the officers of justice. There should be no parade—but there would following circumstance :— “Please to give me some cold victuals, 
be deep and solemn reflection. We remember being wakened one || said a little girl, with a basket on her arm, to @ servant whom her 
morning hy the tolling of the prison-bell. It was to announce the || ringing had summoned to the door. “What do you de with cold 
hour when the criminal who was under sentence of death was about || victuals, my little girl 7” asked the servant, as he put some meat 














readers to sacrifice at least one debasing appetite on the altar of 
truth and reason.”’ 





being executed. We shall never forget the solemnity of the scene. || and bread into the child’s basket. “ Father feeds his pigs with it,” 
It was but just dawn—and as we lay in bed, and listened to the || was the reply. 
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AS SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY C. M. SOLA. 


lyre the ma-gic pow’r, 


shad.dow’'d o’er By sor- ra-ven wings. 





SELECTED MISCELLANY. 





THE CHILDREN’S BALL. 


Baituant and gay was the lighted hall, 

’T was the night of an infant festival, 

There were sylph-like forms in the mazy dance, 

And there were the tutored step and am. 

And the gay attire, and the hopes and fears 

That might well bespeak maturer years; 

The sight might to common eyés seem glad, 

But I own that it made my spirits sad. : 


I saw not in all that festive scene, 

The cloudless brow and the careless mien, 

But vanity sought the stranger's gaze, 

And envy shrunk from another’s praise ; 

And pride repelled, with disdainful eye, 

The once-loved playmate of care gone by. 
Alas! that feeling so far from mild, ’ 
Should find place in the breast of a little child! 


And how, thought I, at the morrow’s rise, 

Will these fair young sleepers ope their eyes? 

Will their smiles the freshness of morning speak, 
And the roses of health suffuse their cheek ? 
No-——-with a wearied mind and look, 

They will turn from the pencil, the globe and book, 
A longing and feverish glance to cast | 

On the joys and the pains of the evening past. 


Parents! ‘tis all too soon to press 

The " pemagoe fetters of worldliness 

On those tender years, to which belong 
The merry sport and the bird-like song ; 
What fruit can the trees of autumn bring, 
If the fragile blossoms be nipt in spring ? 


To wake such lays for 





Such stores will the summer of life impart, 
If ye spoil not the bloom of the infant heart! 


Fasnion.—The world is ruled by fashion—and a most tyrannical | 
mistress she is—compelling people to submit to the most inconve- 
nient things imaginable for fashion’s sake. She pinches our feet 
with tight shoes, or chokes us with a tight cravat, or squeezes | 
the breath out of our body by tight lacing. She makes people sit up | 
by night when they ought to be in bed, and keeps them in bed in | 
the morning, when they ought to be up and doing. She makes it 
vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and genteel to live idle and useless. 
She makes people visit when they would rather stay at home, eat 








Sold by A. R. Jollie, No. 403 Broadway. 
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Nay, ask me not, the moon-lit bow’r 


ne-ver more Will sweepa-cross its strings, 


or Nor hath my 


love is notfor me, 


Its me-lo-dies 


2 
Nor bid me si for why should I 
On th ote & -~ y Mn 


To call the tear-drop to thine eye, 
Or cause thy breast to swell 

With feelings that would badly suit 
A heart so young as thine ? 

Oh! let me dic ere I pollute 
With grief that bosom’s shrine. 
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The ave will soon—the happy grave 
Will soon enshroud this form, 

Which, like the occan’s tremulous wave, 
Hath often felt a storms, 

And in some lone deserted spot, 
My re -place shall be, 

By native and stream forgot, 

‘erhaps by all but thee. 














when they are not hungry, and drink when they are not thirsty. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of intrigue and cunning; | 
and yet husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons and daughters vo- | 
luntarily have become her obedient servants and slaves, and vie || 
with one another to see who shall be the most obsequious. ! 


Purrinc.—John Kemble and Lewis, happening to be at Dublin at | 
the same time, were both engaged by the manager for a night’s per- | 
formance in Leon and the Copper Captain. Their announcement | 
was coupled with the following delectable passage :—‘‘ They never | 
performed together in the same piece, and in all human probability | 
they never will again; this evening is the summit of the manager’s 
chimera. He has constantly gone higher and higher in his endea- i 
vours to delight the public; beyond this it is not in nature te go!’ |} 

THE MEANING OF LETTERS.—The witty Lord C. was, as all the 
world knows, betrothed to Caroline Maria Somers. The initials of |! 
this lady (C. M. S.) were elegantly embossed on a very expensive | 
timepiece, which he had presented to her. The lady, however, did I 
not keep time as well as the watch; she saw another swain with i 
more money—married him, of course; and Lord C., who was at || 
the wedding, being asked the meaning of the three letters on the || 
ornament, replied, “curse my stupidity.” 





We.—The United States Gazette says, “we perceive that the | 
governor of Maryland, in his executive message, speaks of himself | 
in the first person plural, using the pronoun we, as if he was a king 
or an editor. Truly these are levelling times, indeed. It behoves | 
us of the press to look to ourselves and our rights. If every gover- | 
nor of a state is to assume the we, then all order is at an end, and || 
all distinctions of rank and quality are likely to be confounded. Our i 
brethren of the editorial corps will look to their immunities.” I 

—_— i} 

Eqvation.—Two boys, one of them blind of an eye, were dis- i 
coursing on the merits of their respective matters. ‘“ How many || 
hours do you get for sleep ?”’ said one. “Eight,” replied the other. 
“Eight! why I only gets four!’ “Ah!” said the first, “but recol- 
lect you have only got one eye to close, and I have two.” 

PeRrsIAN FEMALES.—Among the modes of attraction enjoined on 
Persian females.is this—‘‘let their crimson-tinted toes be exposed, 
in order that the young men may see and admire them with wounded 
hearts,” 








ed 
Tae Last promist.— You will, of course, immediately join the 
mess, Mr. ——,” said the adjutant to ensign —— on the day of his 


arrival at the regiment. ‘You are very kind, sir,’’ stammered out 
the incipient hero, “ but the last promise which I made to my father 
was to avoid getting into any mess whatever.” 

SELF-PRAISE NO RECOMMENDATION.—MTr. R. soliciting a situation, 
always wished to impress his extreme vigilance on the mind of his 
interrogator. “During the whole of the time that I was deputy- 
commissioner,”’ said he, “I did not sleep a single night.”” Nothing 
could be more true: Mr. R. exercised the office for one day only. 

Brain rever.—A gentleman hearing that a literary pretender, 
with a “ plentiful lack of wit,” had been seized with a brain fever, 
dryly observed, ‘‘ Oh! the thing’s impossible.”’ ‘‘ Why impossible?” 
asked his informant. ‘“ Because,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ there’s no foun- 
dation for the fever, or the report.” 


CrvING IN THE WILDERNESS.—A celebrated itinerant preacher, of 
the present day, held forth, a short time since, at Danville, Penn. 
In giving notice of his intention to preach, he requested the ladies 
not to bring their children when they came to hear him. He thought 
it was enough to have one crying aloud in the wilderness at a time. 

A NEW METHOD OF TAKING A ProFiLe.—Early on a very cold 
morning, a travelling profile-cutter called at the house of a wag, 
and inquired if he wanted a profile taken? “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“I want yours taken from my door.” 

Cravats.— Some gentlemen wearing black neckeloths were re- 
fused admission to a party lately given by the king of England, until 
they had changed their costume. It is supposed this will bring 
white neckcloths again into fashion. 


CoMFoRTABLE ADVICE.-— How to take care of yourself in the win- 
ter :—wear a great-coat and long boots; carry an umbrella; and 
whenever it rains take a hackney coach, for an overall! 
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